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COMMISSIONS. ON 
CANCELLED POLICIES 


Commissioner Hobbs of Massachusetts, 
Renders Opinion as to Whether 
Broker Should Pay Back 





NO STATUTE GOVERNING CASES 


Commissioner Says Doubt is Cast Upon 
Trade Custom; Does Not 
Recognize It 


Insurance Commissioner Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts, has rendered an opinion 
relative to the obligations of insurance 
prokers with respect to commissions 
upon policies cancelled by the insurer. 
It is a question now up in several lines 
of the insurance business, and there are 
sides to it that Mr. Hobbs has 
decision. What he 
His opinion fol- 


so many 
not made a says, 
however, is of interest. 
lows: 

I have been requested for an opinion 
as to the obligation of an insurance 
broker under the following statement of 
facts: 

An insurance broker acting for a cli- 
ent negotiated through an insurance ag- 
ent a fidelity bond. The bond was writ- 
ten by the compan'y and continued in 
force for two months when the company 
For the 
purpose of this discussion it is assumed 
that the 


gave notice of its cancellation. 


cancellation became effective 
It is a 1d that the company is under 
obligation to pay to the insured thé un- 
earned premium upon the bond It is 
contended, however, that the br 
under obligation to return to the agent 
aratable proportion of the commission 
received by him. 
Commissions Not Regulated By Statute 
The subject of 


Ker 1s 


commissions is not 


regulated by statute and the subject of 
brokers’ commissions has been less fre- 
quently before the courts than the sub- 
ject of agents’ commissions I am 
aware of no cases wherein the point at 
issue is definitely passed upon. The 
right of agents with respect to cancel- 


led policies is more definitely settled. 
The following statement is found in 22 
Cyc. 1440: 


The ts t an igent to ¢ I ns 
to car 11 es must | d rn 
cording the mtract, express r ! 
under 1 he is emplove and it fr be 
compete ») show the course the d 
betweer 1 and the company rder t x 
m~ con sation Insurance Commissioner \v 
toples Fire Ins. Co., 68 N. H. 51. 

He is generally entitled to commissions on 


(Continued on page 24) 
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CHANGE TERRITORIES 
OF PRUDENTIAL MEN 


Now Supervisor of East- 
Baker 


Ww. 
ern Group; and F. A. C. 


Konow 


of Northern Group 





E. J. MacIVER GROUP MANAGER 


Changes Made in Field for Educational 
Benefit of With 
Different Conditions 


Association 


A number of interesting field staff 
changes have been made by The Pru- 
ential’s two assistant secretaries and 


having been 
territories. 
change of interest is the ap- 
ntment of E. J. Maciver 


different 


as Manager 
zroup insurance department, suc- 
who has ‘been 


igned to Ordinary field development 


work. 
President’s Notice 

In a statement to the field staff Presi- 
dent Dryden says: 

( t en: It has been the practice 
of the Company to occasionally change 
t} issignments of those of the Home 
Off c ganization who are most di- 
rectly connected with the field in or- 

r that ft) have the educational 

n ( with different 

I ns ai her Districts 

We take pleasure, therefore, in an- 


nouncing the following changes affect- 


ing the Home Office staff, all of which 
will date from January 1, 1921. 

F. A. C. Baker, assistant secretary, will 
be ti sferred to the ipervision of the 
Nerthern Group 

W. R. Konow, assistant secretary, 
will be transferred to the supervision 
of the Eastern Group 

KE. J. Maclver, supervisor, will be 
transferred to the supervision of the 
( up Insurance Department 

G. H. Chace, manager Canadian Divi- 
sion, will be transferred to the man- 


agership of the Southern Group of Or- 
dinary Agencies 

Cyrus H. Lang will continue as Sup- 
érvisor -of the Southern Group 

C. G. Lanning, 
K, will be 
Division 

G Ww. 
sion A, 
P. 

J. G. Parkinson, manager of Division 
P, will be transferred to Division K. 

W. C. Deitz, manager of Division B, 
will be transferred to Division A. 


Division 
Canadian 


manager ol 
transferred to the 


Divi- 
Division 


Williams, manager of 
will be transferred to 
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W. S. Decker, assistant manager of 
Division B, wil-be acting manager of 
that Divisicn. 

We bespeak for these gentlemen the 
same earnest and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion that has been characteristic of our 
field organization and which, with the 
close relationship that has always ex- 
isted between the Home Office and field 
staffs, has been so potent a factor in 
the Company’s success. 

Cyrus H. Lang has been given a three 
months’ leave of absence. 

The Prudential paid for more than 
one billion dollars last year; and has 
in force more than five billion. Its pay- 
ments to policyholders were over six- 
ty-three mil ions. 

Mr. Maclver, the new supervisor of 
the group department, was born in 
India and is a graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity. He entered the service of The 
Prudential at the Home Office in 1895, 
becoming a member of the actuarial de- 
partment soon after appointment. After 
a period*of Home Office training he 
went into field work, as an ordinary 
manager for additional experience. Re- 
turning’ to the’ Home Office he became 
manager of Division M. Later, he was 
transferred to the Canadian Division, 
and opened Canada for The Prudential. 
He was made supervisor for Canada 
and New England territory in 1915. 

Mr. Konow has been with The Pru- 
dential for thirty years and his progress 
has been constantly forward. He is well 
liked at The Prudential and has for 
many years been a supervisor in charge 

of New England and Canada. 





GOVERNOR IN LIFE BUSINESS 

William L. Harding, former governor 
of Iowa, has been elected president and 
counsel of the Liberty Life of Iowa. 





PAID FOR $4,110,000 
The paid for business of the Phila- 
delphia agency of C. B. & H. M. Taylor 
was $4,110,000. 


ae te 





— 


Seen 





period. 








tionary period. 


Improved Disability Provision 
Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. : 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies? without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance co:npany still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 








For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Str:et, New York 














HEAD OF RENEWAL DEPARTMENT 

The Farmers Nationa! Life of Chica- 
go has called in A. O. Hughes of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., who has had an excellent 
record as a personal producer, to the 
home office to become the head of the 
renewal department. 


- peter, 


A TRIO OF REAL WRITERS 

The aim of the Darby A. Day agency 
of the Mutual Life in Chicago is $2,- 
000,000 a month. It produced about 
$30,000,000 last year... H. C. Hintz- 
of the agency, produced $3,- 
609,000 last year. C. H. e#.nderson pro- 
duced $3,000,000 and Samuel Hoetfotz, 
$2,500,000. 


Incomes of Americans 
Classified By U. 5, 


BASED UPON TAX  RETURNs 





Wealth of Country Has Not Decling. 
Many More in $3,000 a , 
Year Class 





“Bradstreet’s” believes that “the in. 
crease in the income of the persons 
paying income taxes may be taken ag 
indicating that the wealth of the coup. 
try as a whoe has not declined, py 
the reverse.” “It is a most significany 
revelation,” declares a financial] Writer, 
“that there was an increase of 76 pe 
cent in the number of persons receiy. 
ing a salary of from $2,000 to $3,000 po 
year,” and to the Portland “Oregonian” 
this absolutely discredits “the calamity. 
howlers’ notion that the rich are grow. 
ing richer while the poor are growing 
poorer,” during the period when, ip 
the words of the Seattle “Post-Intel}j. 
gencer,’ we lost so many thousand 
names from the _ millionaire Class, 
“names that probably never stood for 
a milion, nor ever will.” The follow. 
ing table covering 1918 has just heey 
issued by the Government: 


Average No. of 

Income Classes Tax Returns 
$1,000 to $2,000 .......... $17.46 1,516,9% 
$2,000 to $3,000 .......... 23.66 — 1,496,87 
$3,000 to $5,000 .......... 88.95 932,3% 
$5,000 to $10,000 ......... 291.39 319.3% 
$10,000 to $25,000 ........+ 1,222.01 116,56 
$25,000 to $50,000 ......... 4,563.12 28,542 


$50,000 to $100,000 
$100,000 to $150,000 


14,748.70 9.0% 
40,576.79 2.35 








$150,000 to $300,000 ........ 89.871.89 1514 
$300,000 to $500,000 ........ 207 ,237.82 ww 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 ...... 392,326.67 Ir 
$1,000,000 and over......... 1,326,645.51 g 
TOE | ie cite Gis Getdne ek $254.85 4,425,114 





























Home Office 





factors: 





Building 


Success! The individual’s success in satisfying the un- 
precedented demand for Life Insurance may be attributed to two 


The goods offered, 
The ability employed. 


The agent’s ability is rewarded to the fullest extent only when he 
can assure maximum service under a liberal policy at a low net 
cost and supported by a Company of commanding character and 
financial standing. 


UNION CENTRAL AGENTS are enjoying an advantage due to 
the prestige of the Company along these lines. 


For further information address 
ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice President, 


| The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


| JESSE R. CLARK, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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J. E. Kavanagh Til; 
Now on European Trip 


WILL TAKE SIX MONTHS’ REST 





Superintendents of Metropolitan Life 
See Unveiling of Knapp and 
Hegeman Statues 





James E. Kavanagh, third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, is not in good health 
and was advised by his physician to 
take a six months’ rest. Mr. Kavanagh 
has sailed for Europe and will remain 
’ away until he is his old self again. 
During a recent trip to the Coast, Mr. 
Kavanagh was under the care of phy- 
sicians for a few days. 

Mr. Kavanagh has made a remark- 
able success with the Metropolitan Life 
where his reputation at first was made 
in the Canadian field. Later he was 
elected a vice-president and placed in 
charge of the group insurance depart- 
ment where some of the !argest lines 
in the world have been placed under 
his energetic management, and where 
au unusually large and talented staff 
of industrial service workers has been 
gathered together. During the war Mr. 
Kavanagh was loaned by President 
Fiske to the Treasury Department 
where he had charge of the War Sav- 
ing Stamps, which work again showed 
his mettle as an organizer. He is a 
tremendously hard worker, forceful 

‘ speaker and strong character. 

The superintendents of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company from 
® all over the United States arrived in 
New York this week to attend their 
annual meeting at the Metropolitan 
Building, 1 Madison Avenue. Thurs- 
day morning they al gathered outside 
the building where there were unveiled 
statues of former Presidents Knapp and 
Hegeman, the idea for the statues and 
the arrangements for their execution 
having been made by the superinten- 
dents themselves. Following the un- 
veiling, the superintendents went to 
the assembly room. where they got 
from President Fiske the first informa- 
tion about the company’s marvelous 
writings for the year 1920, a surprise 
even to the Metropolitan men them- 
selves. As usual, the Metropolitan 
band opened the convention by playing 
the national hymn and President Fiske 
received a warm reception when he 

made his first appearance. \ 





W. P. GANNETT DEAD 





Oldest Agent of Northwestern Mutual 
Life; Frequently Seen at 
Conventions 





William P. Gannett, one of the oldest 
insurance agents in the United States, 
died in Providence last week at the age 
of eighty-six. In spite of his advanced 
age he was a familiar figure at conven- 
tions in this part of the country of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, with which 
company he has been connected half a 
century, thirty-five years of the time in 
Providence and fifteen in Boston. Fre- 
quently Mr. Gannett made speeches and 
he was held in great respect by his asso- 


ag in the Northwestern Mutual 
ire, 





BLOCK GROUP PAYMENT 
_Comptroller Eugene G. Dibble, of 
Schenectady, who held up the payment 
v' @ premium on a group insurance po’- 
icy authorized by that city, won a vic- 
tory when Justice Borst in the Supreme 
Court denied the motion to compel the 
Comptroller to sign the city’s check for 
the amount. Comptroller Dibble in- 
sisted the city was without legal au- 
thority to contract the insurance. Ter- 
bush & Powell wrote the policy. 








NATIONAL’ INSURANCE DAY 

National Life Insurance Day was 
celebrated in Hartford and several oth- 
eT cities last week, but nothing much 
Was done in New York City about it. 
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HOME OFFICE 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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No Investigation of 
Insurance Business 


LOCKWOOD POWERS DENIED 





Legislative Committees Refuse to Grant 
Sweeping Powers Asked By 
Samuel Untermyer 





There is not going to be any “Arm- 
strong investigation” of life and fire in- 
surance companies. 


The attempt of Chairman Lockwood, 
of the legislative committee investigat- 
ing housing conditions in New York 
State, and of Samuel Untermyer; its 
counsel, to broaden the powers of the 
committee to include a sweeping in- 
quiry into banking and insurance was 
frustrated this week by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and the Assembly 
Ways and Means Committee. Messrs. 
Lockwood and Untermyer gave out 
statements saying they were greatly dis- 
appointed. 

Untermyer’s prominence in the inves- 
tigation of housing conditions started 
when he was interviewed by the New 
York “World” and wrote a letter to the 
Governor, charging combinations in the 
building trade. . His first appearance 
was before a rent profiteering com- 
mittee of Mayor Hylan’s, in which, 
armed with the annual statement of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company show- 
ing its security holdings, he put Super- 
intendent of Insurance Phillips on the 
grill in an effort to find out why the 
superintendent advocated extending for 
five years the period when life insur- 
ance companies could unload railroad 
and similar stocks. The superintendent 
stoutly defended his position that the 
five year period should be extended. 
Mr. Untermyer argued otherwise. 


Later, followed the appointment of 
the Lockwood committee and the reten- 
tion of Mr. Untermyer as its counsel. 
He did good work in disclosing details 
of building combinations, . but later 
could not resist the temptation to make 
capital out of his position and his love 
for notoriety by attacking the insurance 
companies, alleging that they should 
make greater real estate mortgage 
loans. . 





H. H. PUTNAM’S NEW POSITION 





Distinguished Publicist Made Manager 
of John Hancock’s Department of 
Publicity and Advertising 





Henry H. Putnam, president of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
and before that secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
founder of that organization’s publica- 
tion, “The American Agency Bulletin,” 
and for many years a distinguished 
insurance newspaper man,*has been ap- 
pointed manager of the department of 
publicity of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life. He will have general jurisdiction 
over the advertising of the company, 
its publications and its literature in 
general. He will continue also to be 
contributing editor to the magazine 
“Insurance” of which he is a part own- 
er. 





NEW TAX RULING 

Where under a life insurance policy 
there is payable to a first beneficiary 
named 6 per cent per annum of the 
face value of the policy during life, and, 
upon the death of the first beneficiary, 
the face value of the policy is payable 
to a second beneficiary, the payments 
to the first beneficiary are a part of 
the proceeds of the policy within the 
meaning of section 213 (b) 1 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, and are not to be 
included in gross income for the pur- 
pose of the income tax. 





STATE MUTUAL FIGURES 
The State Mutual Life wrote $54,- 
607,000 in 1920. Its assets at the end of 
the year were $66,683,000. 
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the protection of a man’s shrinking in- SSSA — 


Spier Holds Record 
for Persistent Calls . 


VISITS 





INTERVIEW AFTER 37 





Holds Licenses of Twenty-four Com- 
panies; Wrote $2,000,000 Last 
Year; Hoover Chairman 





A. R. Spier, who is chairman of the 
committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York, in connection 
with the Herbert Hoover drive to help 
the undernourished children of Central 
Europe which is now in full swing and 
which is enlisting the sympathetic and 
earnest co-operation of hundreds of ag- 
ents in this city, is an interesting char- 
acter in the local life insurance field. 
The Eastern Underwriter has frequent- 
ly been asked what company Mr. Spier 
represents. The answer is that he car- 
ries licenses of twenty-four different 
companies, in many of which he is in 
close touch with the medical and under- 
writing departments. 

His early experience was with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Chicago. 
He came to this city in 1907 with the 
Mutual Benefit. His writings last year 
amounted to about $2,000,000. Several 
distinctive features of Mr. Spier’s meth- 
od of salesmanship stand out, one of 
which is his faculty for picking out 
young men who later become success- 
ful. He will meet a promising young 
man and insure him for two or three 
or five thousand dollars: At the time 
the young man may be making $1,500 
a year. As time goes on, he occupies 
more responsible positions with addi- 
tional income and Spier never loses 
track of him, meeting his growing in- 
surance needs as he climbs the ladder 
of success. In this way 51 per cent of 
the business of this agent is upon old 
policyholders. 

Works Hardest When Others Play 


Another characteristic of Mr. Spier is 
to put in his best licks during the 
months of Jaly, August and September. 
With the average big writer, these are 
what are known as “letting down 
months” and the production field is not 
so crowded because of the many men 
away on vacations, with the result that 
the business is easier to write for the 
man on the job. Instead of being dis- 
couraged by hard times, Mr. Spier has 
found that insurance is really easier 
tc write during such periods because 
men of large affairs need insurance 
more then than at other times. A per- 
iod of depression followed by falling 
Trices presents situations which can-° 
be taken advantage of by an agent of 
intelligence. The reason for insurance 
at that time are patent. In brief it is 


terests on paper. 

Probably the most interesting case 
ever closed by Mr. Spier was one in 
which he wrote a railroad president, af- 
ter calling unsuccessfully, at this office 
thirty-six times. It was only on the 
occasion of the thirty-seventh visit that 
he got the interview, and curiosity did 
the trick. Before he even made his 
first call Mr. Spier had become ac- 
quainted with every phase of this rail- 
road executive’s career from the time 
he was a track-walker. He knew his 
friends, his habits, his methods of work, 
his idiosyncrasies. The executive final 
ly walked into an outer office and shook 
hands with the agent, saying he could 
no longer resist such an _ insistent 
caller. Another interview was arranged 
and it lasted two hours and a half in 
the office, after which the railroad offi- 
cial and. the insurance agent went up 
to the Union League Club and re- 
mained talking until midnight. As 
soon as the subject of insurance was 
broached, the railroad man threw up 
his hands and exclaimed: “I have all 
the money it is necessary for one man 
to leave to two boys.” But Mr. Spier 
was able to convince him that he cou'd 
perpetuate his life work very satisfac- 
torily through life insurance and only 
through life insurance. . 

Mr. Spier admits he does not work 
as consistently and as constantly as 
he might—he says if he did, he could 
write $5,000,000 a year. The work 
which he does is intelligently directed. 
He knows where he is at every minute 
of the time, is always cheerful and in 
good humor. He gives the impression 
to a client that he has come to assist 
him in some way and is offering expert 
advice which it would be foolish not 
to take. Among his qualities, of 
course, is one of exceptional enthu- 
siasm, which it takes a lot to dampen. 
That he is persistent is illustrated by 
his experience with the railroad ex- 
ecutive. Is there any other business 
which would produce a man who would 
make so many calls merely to see a 
man? Most agents would become dis- 
couraged and look up somebody else, 
tut Mr. Spier’s interest was piqued and 
he wouldn’t let anyone say him nay. 
Naturally, one of his business tenets 
is that an agent can see anyone if he 
tries hard enough. 





ROCHESTER ELECTION 

Arthur E. Brigden has been elected 
president of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Rochester. Other officers 
follow: Frank J. McGrath, first vice- 
president; Frank Walters, second vice- 
president; Clarence W. Campbell, treas- 
urer; Ernest B. Houghton, secretary; 
Frank H. McChesney and Bruce S. 
Johnson, executive committee. Other 
members of the executive committee 
who will continue to ho'd office are: 
W. P. Howard, W. H. Beers, Jr., H. R. 
Lewis and W. R. Punch. 








Better selective 


provement. 








CO-OPERATION No 


} 

| NX years ago 15 per cent of 
our total licensed salesmen 

were producing 80 per cent of the 

company’s business, while in 1920 

approximately 75 per cent of our 

salesmen produced 86 per cent of 

| the year’s business. 


ough life insurance training, and 
more complete co-operation with 
our representatives have been 
largely responsible for this im- 


Our present plan gives to every 
man with whom we contract the 
advantage of a six weeks’ training 
course at the home office. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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A CONGRESS ROOTER 





George Barmore, of Federal Life, At- 
tending These Affairs All Along 
The Line 





George Barmore, superintendent of 
agents of the Federal Life Insurance 
Company, has attended the National 
Life Underwriters’ Association Sales 
Congress, held in Dallas, Texas; Okla- 
homa City, and Little Rock, Arkansas; 


‘and has held meetings of its agencies in 


those states the day fol owing the Sales 
Congress. 

Mr. Barmore contemplates attend- 
ing the Sales Congresses to be held at 
Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Des 


Moines, Peoria, St. Louis, Louisville 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Grand Kapids. 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
Philadelphia, and is encouragins the 
field representatives to attend the Sales 
Congress at the point nearest their 


home and will hold an agency necting 
of Federal Life representatives at 
each point where possib!e. 





HEADS SCRANTON ASSOCIATION 


James James, of the Metropolitan 
Life, has been elected president of the 
Scranton Life Underwriters’ Associa 

_ tion. At a recent meeting, J. B. Gos 
line, of Harrisburg, statistician for the 


state compensation department, gave 
an interesting talk. ; 





s ecidikindieceiaties 








WE SERVE 











ABSTRACT FROM SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
For the year ended December 31, 1920. 
Admitted assets 


Incorporated 1851 


Policy reserve and other liabilities... . . = 
Surplus, Massachusetts standard........... ; 


Received for premiums........... ae 


Total income 


eeeoreeeeeeeues 


Dividends paid and credited policyholders. wii 
Total payments to policyholders....... sak Wek 


New insurance delivered.................. es 
Total insurance in force... 


_ MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tp dek $131,722,477 
...-++- 126,814,824 
4,907,653 
ae wrens Se $22,652,795 
: on PaaS 30,649,134 
pense $ 4,137,711 
ee sees 12,175,159 
.....$157,800,223 
728,743,346 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 





satisfaction. 


PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 








New Disability Clause 
of Phoenix Mutual 


INCOME BEGINS IMMEDIATELY 


Six Months’ Total Disability Consid- 
ered Permanent; Aeronautics, War 
or Insurrection Exposure Damage 


The Phoenix Mutual announced de- 


tails of its mew and very liberal dis- 
ability clause this week. 

Premiums are waived and income 
paid immediately under this new form, 
if the insured becomes totally and as 
far as can be judged permanently dis- 
abled before reaching the age of 60. 
He does not have to wait a day to put 
in his claim for waiver of premium 
and payment of income. He makes 
claim immediately, and if approved 
his income begins immediately. Un- 
der the old form, if he became dis- 
akled, even with every probability of 
being permanently so, he had to wait 
sixty days before making claim and 
then wait six months before he re- 
ceived any income. Every one knows 
that frequent’y a disability is from the 
first and on the very face of it a per- 
manent one, but formerly no action 
could be taken for sixty days. Under 
the new form, the company acts at 
once, Waiving the premium immediate- 
ly and paying the income immediately. 

Six months’ total disability is con- 
sidered permanent in the eyes of the 
Company without prejudice to any oth- 
er provision. Sometimes there is 
doubt even at the end of six months 
Whether the insured may not again 
perform some gainful occupation. A 
very large proportion of the disability 
claims made to companies is based on 
tuberculosis, from which the victim 
suffers for many years with little hope 
of recovery, and yet it is very difficult 
to prove that the disease will cause 
permanent disability. It is true that 
the Phoenix Mutual has acted with 
libera’ity in cases of this nature, for 
in many instances where disability 
claims have been approved the insured 
has subsequently recovered; but in 
spite of this liberality many cases must 
necessarily be held up because of un- 
certainty as to their permanency. Un- 
der the new form 





The Insured Has the 


Doubt 


The Company takes the chance and 
at the end of six months of continu- 
ous total disability considers it perma- 
nent, waives subsequent premiums and 
pays the income as long as total dis- 
ability continues—of course reserving 
the right to examine the insured from 
time to time, but not oftener than 
once a year after the first two years 
of disability. This provision elim- 
inates the two objections often en- 
countered—first, the difficulty of prov- 
ing permanent disability even after an 
extended period, and, ‘second, when 
proved at the outset, the delay in get- 
ting the benefit. 

As a development of its practice in 
the past the company wi!l assume li- 
ability “for permanent and total dis- 
ability resulting from participation by 
the insured in aeronautics or submar- 
ine operations, or from bodily injuries 
received from exposure endured or 
from disease contracted as a result of 
a state of war or insurrection unless 
the disability shall result directly or 
indirectly from participation by the in- 
sured in military or naval service in 
time of war.” 

New Disability A 

All of these changes will be applied 
to the Company’s Disability Ain so far 
as they are applicable to the waiver of 
premium. Premiums will be waived 
immediately on proof of total and pre- 
sumably permanent disability and at 
the end of six months of total disabil- 
ity they will be waived in any event 
as long as it continues. 

No increase in charge is made for 
the revised Disability A and B provi- 
sions, the premium charges for the old 
app'ying to this increased benefit. 

These changes will be made retro- 
active on all policies issued herctofore 
with a waiver of premium and income 
provision which has been recently des- 
ignated as Disability B. Such of these 
changes previously described as _ will 
be -included-in the new Disability A 
contracts will also be applied to al! 
policies issued by the Company in the 
past providing benefits in the eyent of 
permanent and total disability. This 
includes the Life-Disability policies but 
not Disability C. 

The policyholder is granted this in- 
creased service—1. Without medical 
examination. 2. Without increase of 


Benefit of the 


eS 

WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 

St. Paul Bldg., 22@ Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt actien in the 














T. W. Blackburn Sees 
Growing Good Will 


CALLS LAST YEAR PHENOMENAL 





Review From Standpoint of American 
Life Convention, Which Has 134 
Companies’ Membership 


T. W. Blackburn, secretary of the 
American Life Convention, has written 
a review of the year, from the stand- 
point of his organization, in the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce.” 

Life insurance as an institution has 
passed through another year of phe- 
nomenal prosperity and success, he 
said. Practically every company in the 
American Life Convention, as well as 
companies generally, will show in its 
annual statement for 1920 an increased 
volume of new business over the rec- 
ord year of 1919. It must be admitted 
that the last two or three months have 
shown a distinct falling off as com- 
pared with the preceding months of the 
year, but the totals for 1920, when they 
are computed, will, I am satisfied, make 
1920 a red letter year in life insurance 
history in America. 

The American Life Convention at 
this writing has 134 companies and its 
membership is domiciled in thirty- 
eight States. This is an increase since 
December of last year of thirteen com- 
panies. During the year 1920 only one 


American Life Convention retired from’ 


the business and it was re-insured. 

Again the year was marked by the 
increasing good will which the years 
of association have brought about be- 
tween the giants of the East and their 
smaller brethren of the West and 
South. 

At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
there were forty-six American Life 
Convention companies represented in 


premium and 38. Without expense to 


the insured. 

The exact changes to be made in Dis- 
ability C are now being studied and an 
announcement will be made later re- 
garding the new benefit to be offered 
and regarding the changes which will 
be made effective in policies which al- 
ready have the C provision in their 
contracts. 


the attendance, and the Eastern or- 
ganization courteously invited both the 
president and the secretary and coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention to 
deliver addresses at its annual meet- 
ing. New Valuation Laws 

During the year 1920 the States of 
New Jersey and Maryland enacted 
laws authorizing valuations upon the 
modified preliminary term method thus 
removing a cause of friction between 
the older and younger companies from 
two of the four States which have 
held out against the prevailing rule in 
the other States in the Union. New 
York and Massachusetts now stand out 
alone on this question, but companies 
doing business in those States have 
unanimously approved bills which if 
passed by the legislatures will elimi- 
nate entirely this occasion of disagree- 
ment and as the Western companies re- 
gard it discrimination. 

On January 30, 1921, the American 
Life Convention will be sixteen years 
old. Each of its fifteen annual meet- 
ings has marked an era of progress in 
the history of life insurance. The an- 
nual meeting in Kansas City in Sep- 
tember was the crowning achievement 
of the organization. The next arfnual 
meeting is to be held in Indianapolis 
on October 5, 6 and 7, the legal section 
meeting the two preceding days. 

The Second Convention 

The second annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention Was he'd in 
Indianapolis in 1907. Charles E. Dark 
then vice-president of the American 
Central Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis, since deceased, was one of 
the three Western executives to ini- 
tiate the movement which has resulted 
in the creation of this very important 
organization. It is certain, therefore, 
that the return of the full grown insti- 
tution to Indianapolis will make of the 
coming meeting one of very great in- 
terest. The central location of Indian- 
apolis assures the largest attendance 
in the history of the convention and 
the programme already being created 
will attract many executives of com- 
panies not now members. 

The medical section of the American 


Life Convention will hold its annual 
meeting at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
March 16, 17 and 18, and the pro- 


gramme already outlined indicates that 
this will be one of the most interesting 
sessions of the series beginning in 
1910. 














The Test of Service 





The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
_pends upon what those who have bought its 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. Over $45,000,000. 
or 35%, of the business delivered la 
men and women already insured in the Company. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent ef Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 185i 


licies in the past 
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In 1919 


44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Bosten, Mass. 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 


Re-Instatement Bureau 


ALREADY DOING GOOD WORK 





Secretary Jacob H. Greene Points Out 
Its Value; “A Penny Saved Is a 
Penny Earned” 





The Connecticut Mutual has started a 
re-instatement bureau which is already 
doing good service. In discussing its 
object Secretary Jacob H. Greene says: 

There is an old saying which sooner 
or later we all find to be true; that is, 
“A Penny Saved is a Penny Harned”; 
and having that saying in mind, and 
taking it as its motto, this Company 
on November first started its Re- 
instatement Bureau. It ought not to 
be necessary to go at length with any 
life insurance man into the reasons 
why such a bureau is of benefit both to 
the policyholders and to the field men 
and also to the company, but never- 
theless we want to bring home to you 
some of the salient facts which under- 
lie this work. The loss to the field 
man from business which is on his 
books and lapses is obvious. He no 
longer gets a commission for the work 
that he has done and his income is by 
the amount of that commission less- 
ened. He is also injured in another 
way in that in many cases a lapsed 
policy means a disgruntled client with 
the possible effect on the future busi- 
ness of the agent which that may -im- 
ply. ‘The policyholder also suffers in 
that the insurance which he had and 
which he gives up by lapsing can never 
be replaced at the same cost; in many 
cases can never be replaced at all on 
account of changes in his health 
which may affect his obtaining new in- 
surance. We all know these things 
but too often we are apt to forget them 
in the press of going after new busi- 
nesg and letting pass by through lack 
of a little additional effort, a little 
additional work, a little additional 
time, the business which we not only 
owe it to ourselves but still more to 
our clients, the policyholders, to strive 
by every means in our power to keep 
in full force and effect. This is doubly 
true in times when everything is not 
bright and prosperous and going rapid- 
ly ahead, when the policyholder is apt 
to feel the pull on his pocketbook more 
strongly even than his sense of duty 
to protect his family and his own old 
age and it becomes necessary in such 
times to bring forcibly home to him 
what he took that insurance for and 
that the necessity of keeping it is just 
as great or even greater than when he 
was taking it. It was to help the field 
in just this work, to. give them what 
aid by suggestion we were able, and 
also to keep constantly before them 
the policies which were in danger of 
being lapsed, that the Reinstatement 
Bureau was started. What its final re- 
sults will be it is of course still too 
early to. tell for it has not yet been in 
operation long enough for its full 
effects to be felt; but we feel sure that 
with the active co-operation of every 
man in the field it cannot help but save 
many policies from being dropped and 
many families in the future disap- 
pointed in the protection which they 
should have and to which they had 
every reason to be entitled. We can- 
not do the whole thing here. We can 
only point out ways and means. The 
real work, the real co-operation in sav- 
ing business must come, as it does in 
getting new business, from you men in 
the field; and always keep in front of 
you the old saying to which we re- 
ferred in the beginning, “A Penny 
Saved is a Penny Earned.” 

The percentage of policies on which 
only a portion of the first premium has 
been paid that are returned as lapsed is 
high. ‘This high percentage also seems 
to hold on the first renewal premium 
whereas the second renewal premium 
shows a very much smaller amount of 
lapse. There is a lesson to be drawn 


from this, which each and every field 
man should take home to himself, which 
is that if he wishes to get the remu- 
neration for the work that he has done 
he should do it thoroughly in the first 
place so that the business will stick 
and not drop away before it is really 
started. As we open up for the new 


year let us all resolve to pull together . 


in making 1921 a year in which we 
will devote a proper proportion of our 
energies not alone to selling the busi- 
ness as it should be sold so that it 
is really sold but also in keeping on 
the books and saving from lapsing 
every dollar’s worth of business that 
we can. 





WOMAN PRESIDENT OF CLUB 





Mrs. Z. B. Subers’ Splendid Record 
With Franklin Life; D. E. Cook’s 
257 Applications 





Down in Bainbridge, Ga., there is a 
woman who has been so successful 
with the Franklin Life that she has 
been elected president of that Com- 
pany’s. Quarter Million Club. Left a 
widow a few years ago with three 
boys to rear and educate, the insurance 
business interested her, and in Jan- 
uary, 1918, she contracted with the 
Franklin, producing $106,000 during the 
first six months. In the next twelve 
months, by June 30, 1919, Mrs. Subers 
had paid for $283,000, thus qualifying 
for membership in the Quarter Million 
club and in 1920 she earned the presi- 
dency of that organization with $458,- 
780 to her credit. 

Mrs. Subers is a frail little woman, 
and, aside from her soliciting, main- 
tains a home for herself and boys, and 
the territory assigned to her consists 
of but two counties, while her home 
town has a population of only a little 
over 4,000. She therefore seeks a large 
part of her business in the rural dis- 
tricts and travels on an average of 
1.000 to 1,200 miles a month. Mrs. Su- 
bers believes in intensive cultivation 
and the high'y satisfactory results of 
her labors prove the wisdom of the 
course she pursues. 

Another remarkable record was 
made by David E. Cook, of Andalusia, 
Ala., vice-president of the Quarter Mil- 
lion Club. Mr. Cook contracted with 


. the Franklin February 1, 1920, and be- 


tween that date and June 30 he wrote 
257 applications on as many different 
lives on which policies were issued, de- 
livered and paid for. 





SINCE 1835 

The New England Mutual is the old-: 
est chartered Life Insurance Company 
in America—1835; it is also the First 
Mutual. 

During 1920, its 77th year of active 
business, the Company issued over 
100 millions of new insurance; the as- 
sets now exceed 100 millions; the in- 
surance-in-force of 560 mi'lions is con- 
veyed under 200,000 policies, and is 
giving protection to a group of our 
citizens roughly numbered at three- 
quarters of a million. 

For over 20 years—since 1899—the 
New England Mutual has maintained 
a Dividend Scale that provides for a 
steadily increasing annual Share of 
Surplus to each policy. Every ‘“adjust- 
ment” of this Scale has been upward. 
The New England paid for $7,307,609 
last year. 





NORTHERN’S GOAL 
The Northern Assurance made a gain 
in insurance in force last year of 29 
per cent and of insurance written of 
23 per cent. Its 1921 goal is $40,000,000 
insurance in force. In 1920 Harold P. 
Trosper and Roy W. Anger wrote more 


than a million each. The Company paid 


for $9,768,425. 





JOHN M. CORR RESIGNS 
John M. Corr, Maryland agent for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
resigned as of February 20 and has left 
ag company after several years with 
t. : 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


: For Seventy Years 
This 


Strong Mutual Company 


Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 





— 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


: Low Guaranteed Rates 


— 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 


Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 


ORGANIZED 1850 


Good territo: 
Address Home Office 27 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


277 Broadway, k City. 


for high class, eg producers, under direct contracts with the Company 
or 











Security Mutual Agents are successful . 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WHY? 
The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 


Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 


If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 




















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


next birthday to @ years. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


anteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 





GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
f£xecutive offices No. S506 Walinut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Somer 


JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION POLICY 


with multiple benefits and unique excess interest dividends (simon pure 
dividends), has seemed to afford no possibilities for improvement and 
yet ways have been found recently to invest that policy with a brand 
new dress that makes it even more salable than before. It is the policy 
contract that enables those world records for growth to be shattered 


by the 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 





























investigate our 


Address, PERMANENT, 


funn of. oe Rens. Pees Se eee ere New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 

If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to proposition. 
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Openers and Closers | 








By Willis Hatfield Hazard, Ph..D. 

















— 
An unmarried man of 33, carrying 
$75,000 imsurance, was sold an addi- 


tional amount recently that nearly 
doubled his holdings. From an under- 
writing standpoint you might think 


such a task difficult, if not hopeless. 
The sightless agent certainly wouid. 

The successful agent closed the busi- 
ness in the simplest way in the world, 
put it was a way that was almost in- 
spired. When approached, the pros- 
pect was in no mood to buy. He 
turned to the agent and asked him 
frankly why he shou’d take more life 
insurance. The answer, after an, im- 


pressive delay was two words, uttered 


quietly and slowly: “Why not?” Then 
in a moment, the thought thus stimu- 
lated by this negative question was 
followed by another equally searching: 
“Will you, ever be in a better position 
to take Life Insurance than you are 
this day?” That was about all, but by 
yisualizing his prospect’s future in 
these two comprehensive questions, the 
agent sold a large policy. 

The man who can’t put himsef in 
the other man’s shees, who can’t 
throw a vision of that man’s life on 
the sereen of his imagination is the 
life insurance “opener”; the man who 


can, is the “closer.” 


Transmutes Little 


Gold 


To which class do you kelong? Re- 
member, the second group, in a sense, 
lives off the first. Ever think of that? 
Yhe openers create business oppor- 
tunities, by turning the minds of thou- 
sands toward life insurance, then come 
the closers, who grasp the opportuni- 
ties thus created, and convert them 
into gold by the alchemy of salesman- 
ship. Neither man exhibits any special 
genius; each works in his own chosen 
sphere, so to speak; and each has his 
reward. 

The only sad think about the matter 
is that the opener always comes out 
at the smal] end of the horn. His 
alchemy transmutes. little gold! On 
the other hand, important sales are 
made, each year, by the successful 
writer, with marked ease. But he nev- 
er would have enjoyed such victories 
had it not been for the preparatory 


Opens Alchemy; 


educational work of the army of open- 
ers. Every easily-written case has 
probably been brought to the closing 


point a dozen times by men too weak 
to “nail it fast’. When the man of 
power and enthusiasm and determina- 
tion came along, he was the right man 
—with nothing to do but fix it up! 
Did you ever think that most of the 
big city-agents owe their success in 
very large measure to the unimagina- 
tive smaller men who are continua ly 
plowing the ground and sowing the 
seed—for them to harvest? 

While it does seem hard, som-times, 

yet such are the rewards for the way 
ir which we do our work. These re- 
wards are identical in substance, if 
not in form. with those that come in 
every walk of life. The openers and 
the closers are with us always, and 
_ either, the world’s work would 
ag. 
_ But the whole point of this article 
is that no business on earth offers the 
chances of advancing from the lower 
to the higher grades that ours does. 
Let that thought burn continually with 
a bright, ruddy flame. Every agent 
knows that he can if he will. There 
is no fixed, hereditary caste in our 
business, nor in our country. 

Both life insurance and the United 
States are the breeders of opportunity 
to an extent and with a significance 
never before dreamed of in history! 
In America, if you have the personal 
ability and the will, you can pass from 
Boverty to $50,000,000 in a decade— 
48 did the late Mr. Dodge of Detroit. 





i 
In life insurance, while you may not 
hope to do anything quite so spectacu- 
lar, yet successes similar in kind, if 
not in degree, are being made every 
week. The inside history of the past 
five years is bursting with them! All 
things are relative, to be sure, but 
don’t forget that even, a relatively mod- 
est success in life insurance may bring 
more true pleasure, longer life and 
larger happiness than the most won- 
cerful tale of the latest American Alad- 
din in industry or finance. 

The glorious heritage of our work is 
that the transfer of your activities 
from the “opening” to the “closing” type 
of labor rests almost wholly with 
yourself. You can change today, if 
yeu will! You can promote yourself 
and draw exactly the “salary” that 
you wish. There is no other business 
in the world of which that sentence 
could be written. 





THE BIG AMERICAN QUESTION 





Shall We Maintain Right To Private 
Property or Adopt State Owner- 
ship Bolsheviki Doctrine 





Lawrence F. Abbott, of “The Outlook,” 
who is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the New York Life, made 
these comments in addressing the an- 
nual sales department conference of the 
Company a few days ago: 

“The great question before the peo- 
ple of this country today is whether the 
right to private property-shall be main- 
tained or whether we shall adopt the 
Bolshevistic doctrine that the State 
shall own everything and direct each 
citizen just when and where and for how 
much pay he shall work. We are fac- 
ing the great issue less vividly than 
many other countries, but we are facing 
it nevertheless. I believe that the New 
York Life organization is one of the 
most effective agencies for the protec- 
tion of the American institution of pri- 
vate property and private energy and 
initiative. 

“We are never going back, in my 
judgment, to the old view of capitalism 
—that is to the view that the capital- 
istic work of the Nation shall be carried 
on by a small group of very rich men. 
My view, and I believe it is the New 
York Life’s view, is that the Nation’s 
industry shall be carried on by a Demo- 
cratic capitalism in which every man 
shall be a capitalist. Every man who 
pays a fifty dollar premium each year 
is, through the trusteeship of the New 
York Life, a capitalist. He is actually 
a part owner in the various forms of in- 
dustry that we are supporting and de- 
veloping by our loans and investments. 
To every policyholder whom you get 
into the New Ycork Life you are giving 
a partnership interest in the railroads, 
the farms and the factories of the coun- 
try. We have a million policyholders 
and every one of these men and wo- 
men is a partner in the industrial de- 
velopment of the United States. 

“Tt is in this respect that I look upon 
the New York Life as a great politico- 
social organization, and as one of the 
great defenders of American institu- 
tions. I am glad to have had an in- 
spiring glimpse of this vision at this 
remarkable meeting.” 





NOAH RUBIN’S RECORD 

Noah Rubin, an Equitable agent, 
closed the 1920 Campaign with 155 
paid-for cases, amounting to $508,000. 
Premiums amounted to $19,780. In 
the Company’s “December Honor Roll” 
Mr. Rubin is classified as the eighth 
for personal production, -twelfth in 
number of cases and the nineteenth for 
number of cases paid for the entire 
year, 





REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 


























A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
% reserve 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 




















IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 








Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $302,000,000 of insurance in force. 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 





St. Louis, Missouri 

















Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 








Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over $7,500,000.00 

Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 

Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 
THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
‘presperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW OBLEANS, LA. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











H. H. Walker was for 
Philosophy years a prominent insur- 
froma ance man in the West 

Veteran where he was manager of 

the farm department of 
the Home Insurance Company. Here is 
some of his philosophy which will fit 
into the life insurance man’s kit of ob- 
servations: 

Don’t wait until Spring to begin the 
work of the new year. 

A wise educator said that the time 
to begin the education of a child was 
during the childhood of the father and 
mother. ; 

Of course there will be other oppor- 
tunities, but why not improve the pres- 
ent one? 

As between the man who takes some 
chances of hurt by haste and the one 
who waits until everybody has gpne, 
we prefer the former. 

It is simply amazing to observe the 
large list of real difficulties in the way 
of the progress even of a snail, and 
the number of accidents that daily hap- 
pen to people who don’t seem to be in 
the way of anything is also surprising. 

There are people who waste a large 
part of their time trying to find a 
prophet who can adyise them as to 
whether or not it will rain within a few 
days, also to discover if their symptoms 
do not exactly agree with those men- 
tioned in a patent medicine advertise- 
ment. Such people generally get wet; 
also sick. 

Don’t anticipate disappointment or 
disagreeable things. The chances are 
that if you are not looking for them 
they will not be met. 

Only exercise a reasonable prudence 
and go right along. 

* x + 


Frank L. Bridges, a mem- 
The Proper ber of the firm of Bridges- 

“Mental McGaw Company, general 

Attitude” agents of the Maryland 

in Indianapolis, attributes 
the success of his business to keeping 
the proper “mental attitude,” and he 
explains how this works out in the fo'- 
lowing article written for the Maryland 
Casualty’s, “The Budget”: 

Any one who is really sold himself 
on the things that he has to sell, can 
sell them to others whether the arti- 
cles or services are good or bad, but 
when the articles or services, as the 
case may be, are really. good and fil 
a demand, the selling of them is a 
mere question of mental attitude and 
energy. The words “mental attitude” 
are pretty broad. They really cover a 
man’s existence. But most of us do 
not give them enough thought and con- 
sideration. We have tried to keep our 
mental attitude towards our business 
right. 

In order to let our friends and ac- 
qvaintances know that we were in the 
insurance business and that we repre- 
sented only first class companies, could 
handle any insurance or bond problem 
they had, promptly and efficiently, and 
that our mental attitude toward our 
business was what they wanted it to 
be, we needed a medium. We adver- 
tised in various ways, not extensively 
or expensively, but constantly and as 
nearly directly as possible. Circular 
letters, advertisements in the daily pa- 
pers to a very limited extent, a week’s 
time and a hundred dollars spent at 
the Spring automobile show, where we 
handed out nearly 40,000 pieces of cir- 
cular matter, blotters and paper weights 
—these comprised most of our advertis- 
ing through printed matter. 

Membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Indianapolis Credit Men's 
Association, the Indianapolis Insurance 
Agents Association, patriotic societies 
and fraternal organizations have in- 


ereased our personal acquaintances, al- 
though the writer has been a member 
of most of them long before he entered 
this business, and without thought of 
business reward. These comprised oyr 
persona! advertising. 

Many people do not realize it, but all 
of us are constantly advertising our- 
selves and our business daily and un- 
consciously. Everything we say, every- 
thing we do, has a bearing on others’ 
opinions of us and advertises our good 
or bad qualities and creates a desire 
to deal or not to deal with through 
printed channels. 

Therefore, if our mental attitude to- 
ward our business is right, uplifting, 
unselfish, but accurate, constant, and 
good, sooner or later though gradually, 
our business associates and our friends 
must be impressed with our sincerity 
and our abiiity. 

Therefore, each year we spend a part 
of our time and money in advertising. 
We write our own letters and our own 
circulars. Even though others might 
make better ones for us, these carry 
our individuality and constantly show 
to our prospects that mental attitude 
we bear toward our business. 

We firmly believe, that, given an 
honest, sincere, energetic desire to 
*uild up a legitimate business for the 
purpose of rendering service to others 
at a reasonable profit, any ordinary 
man who maintains that proper “men- 
tal attitude” cannot fail. Therefore, it 
is concluded that no one thing or group 
of things has been responsible for our 
growth. It is simply our desire to 
serve our clients well, coupled with the 
fact that we have told them so in the 
best way we knew at the particular mo- 
ment when we felt it was an opportune 
time to do so. 

eee 


What about the man 


The Man who calls to analyze 
Who “Analyzes” policies? Is his er- 
Policies rand legitimate or 


not? That’s a ques- 
tion frequently asked by insurance 
men. Here’s what one of the most 
eminent men in the profession has to 
say about the practice in a letter to 
The. Eastern Underwriter: 

“We are only partial’y emerged from 
the era of destructive competition; 
consequently, one has to go a little 
warily about the analysis of a policy 
of another company. It depends, more 
than anything else, upon the personal 
equation of the agent who does it. 
Some men are born knockers, and 
knock even when they are not aware 
of knocking. Other men of broader 
vision can handle the matter in a way 
which is constructive rather than de- 
structive. 

“For instance, if an agent has been 
focusing the attention of his clients 
upon monthly income there would seem 
to be no objection to his suggesting 
that previous policies in other com- 
panies should be put upon the same 
monthly option. 

“Or, it might be that an agent of thts 
broad vision would point out that pre- 
vious contracts were excel'ent, so far 
as they went, but needed to be supple- 
mented by others, so that the insured 
would have all round insurance.” 





ALLOTMENT OF $5,000,000 

iAt the annual conference of the sales 
department of the New York Life held 
this morning, the principal topics were 
how to get high grade agents and how 
to train them. Twelve agency direc- 
tors, one from each department, gave 
five minute talks. H. B. Rowen’s per- 


sonal allotment for 1921 is $5,000,000. 
He was elected ex officio agency direc- 
tor. The company has 111 branch 
offices, fifty-seven of which produced 
$5,000,000 or more last year and sixteen 
which produced $10,000,000 or more. 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA : 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forme of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


III Fi 5.5 i cackd iebin cs bicker snc ith eens See Jictateetiuss coatubvasathenniende $ 20,700,133,74 
NAS Ra AMEN RR NRT AMAL RING 5 ISERIES AURELIA IIL 18,650,203 62 
SED ONE SNOB 9.5. sta stontcccnescces ecngndenbiesenpenneubssdecaheseosece 930. 
Emeurasce 8 POTS... 2.060 ccccssecscveceics shedinasndeihecnyauhed cub eaconsetue 176.54 88 
NN OE: INO. 6. iis Gand cee scenes doneneccssulectuedss cvecesaste.s 1,851,338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................... 23,840, 173.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





* AMERIL 

THE bas, | 
BIG FIWORTH S 
TEXAS GREAT 


For Agency Contracts -address 


INSURANCE 
8 » 


SAN ANTONIO 
eDEL RIO 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 

















37,005 PEOPLE : 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for | 
Life” at their‘age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 




















Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Annual Report of 
President McClench 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL DATA 





Income for Year $30,649,134; 
Mortality 57 Per Cent of 
Expected 


Total 





The sixty-ninth annual 
President McClench, of the Massachu- 


setts Mutual, shows a total income for 
ihe year of $30,649,134, divided as fol- 
lows: premiums, $22,652,795; interest 
end rents, $5,901,305; and $2.095,034 
ether income.. Disbursements were as 
follows: death claims. $5,828,023; ma- 
tured endowments, $480,019; surrender 
yalues, $1.704,901; dividends to policy- 
polders, $4,187,711; life and disabi ity 
annuities, $24,505. Admitted assets on 
December 31, 1920, were $131,722,477. 
Surplus was $4,907,653. 

The Company’s new business. for the 
year amounted to $157,800,223, exceed- 
ing the new business of the previous 
year by $29,696,455. The new business 


was distributed as follows: Whole life, 
$120,193,504; endowment, $12,651,274; 
term and other, $14,584,000; paid-up 
additions, $371,445, a total of $157,- 
800,223. 

In his annual report President Mc- 
Clench said: 


The amount of insurance in force 
on December 31, 1920. was $728,743,346, 
represented by 265,671 policies. This 
is a gain of $127,675,186 in insurance, 
and 31,930 in number of policies. 

No better evidence of the loyalty 
end of the persistent and intelligent 
work, of the field representatives of the 
Company can be desired than is fur- 
nished by the figures given above of 
the new insurance delivered during the 
year just c’osed. * * * 

The expenses in connection with 
new insurance, together with the re- 
serve liability required by law, are in 
excess of the premiums received on 
the business, and the new insurance 
written by the Company during the 
past year was of such a volume as to 
cause a slight decrease in the surplus 
funds of the Company. This decrease 
is simply the result of the investment 
of a part of-the Company’s funds in 
new business. The new business se- 
cured has been carefully selected and 
the Company will, we believe, be 
strengthened and its policyholders 
benefited thereby. 

Investments 

The average rate of interest earned 
in 1920 on the total invested funds of 
the Company was 5.25 per cent. 

The amount invested in railroad and 
other bonds in the past year was $3,- 
425.643 at an average annual yie'd of 
6.23 per cent, and the total amount of 
the funds of the Company invested in 
tonds and stock on December 31, 1920, 
was $59,105,938 at an average annual 
yield of 4.69 per cent. 

With the exception of certain issues 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas sys- 
tem to which reference has been made 
in previous reports, there was no bond 
owned by the Company in default on 
December 31, 1920. 

During the year there was invested 
in first mortgage loans upon real es- 
tate $10.046.025 at an average annual 
yield of 5.92 per cent. The total 
amount of the mortgage loan invest- 
tients at the close of the year was 
$44.692,941 at an average annual yield 
of 5.49 per cent. 

The properties upon which the Com- 
pany hoids first mortgages to secure 
these loans are valued by the Com- 
Pany’s examiners at $140.841,800, and 
as additional security the Company 
holds po’icies of fire insurance to the 
amount of $57,705,836. 

At the close of the year there was 
no interést upon any mortgage *loan 
held by the Company due and unpaid 
and there was no mortgage in process 
of foreclosure. 

With the exception of the Home 
Office property in Springfield and one 
tract of land in, the city of Chicago, 





report. of © 


-which was acquired several years ago, 
the Company owns no real estate. * * * 
Mortality and Expenses 

The Company’s mortality experience 
during 1920 was again favorable, be- 
ing but 57 per cent of the expected, 
on the basis of the Mortality Tables 
used. All expenses for the year were 
24.05 per cent of the premium receipts 
and 19.38 per cent of the total receipts 
from premiums, interest and rents. 

Conclusion 

We believe the year now opening 
shou'd be one of the most successful 
in the history of the Company. An 
obvious and very practical basis for 
such expectation is to be found in the 
fact that the importance of life insur- 
ance as an agency for good in our social 
and economic life is becoming constant- 
ly more clearly recognized; indeed its 
value as such an agency can hardly 
be over-estimated. 





UNVEIL STATUES 





Marble Busts of Former Presidents 
Batterson and Dunham of 
the Travelers 





Memorials of James G. Batterson and 
Sylvester Clark Dunham, former presi- 
dents of the Travelers, were unveiled 
in the assembly hall on Wednesday of 
this week. The memorial of Mr. Bat- 
terson is a marble statue in bas-relief, 
showing the old gentleman sitting in 
a chair; and the one of Mr. Dunham is 
a bust standing in a setting especially 
prepared for it. Mr. Batterson stands 
on the north wall of the assembly hall 
and Mr. Dunham directly opposite on 
the south side. 





NEW YORK LIFE DIVIDENDS 

The New York Life has announced 
its 1921 dividend scale. 

Ordinary Life. Issued in 1906. 


jiAge at issue, 21. 1921, $4.03. 1921, 
extra dividend of $20. 
Age at issue 31. 1921, $4.79. Extra 


dividend, $18. 
15-Payment Life. 
Age at issue, 21. 
dividend, $15. 
Age at issue, 31. 
tra dividend, $9. 


Issued in 1906. 
1921, $8.43. Extra 


1921, $10.15. Ex- 


Fifteen Year Endowment. Issued in 
1906. 

Age at issue, 21. 1921, $17.14. 

Age at issue, 31. 1921, $17.50. 





SOLDIER’S CLAIM SUSTAINED 

An Ohio Court of Appeals has just 
denied the right of a private insurance 
company to refuse payment of life in- 
surance on the ground that an insured 
man, before he died, had not applied for 
permission to engage in military serv- 
ice, as required by a clause of the pol- 
icy. Such refusal, the Ohio court held, 
would be “not only against public inter- 
est, but contrary to the Constitution.” 
The decision was rendered at Newark, 
O., in favor of the beneficiary of Walter 
G. Frush, who died of influenza at Camp 
Sherman. 





ASKS CONVERSION AID 

R. W. Emerson, assistant director of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, has 
asked the co-operation of all persons 
interested in the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in helping to stimulate con- 
version of war risk insurance. Sample 
policies have been printed solely for 
the purpose of illustrating the terms 
and provisions which the Government 
is offering in its permanent insurance. 





BIGGER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The local life underwriters’ associa- 
tion will act at the next meeting on a 
proposition to increase the members of 
the executive committee from six to 
sixteen. 





The Public Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago says it will issue all forms 
of industrial and ordinary policies. It 
has $100,000 deposited with Illinois and 
expects to have $200,000 deposited there 
later. 


DETROIT’S PRODUCERS 
The leading producers of the Detroit 
Life with the amount of business they 
produced in 1920 fol'ow: Morris Fish- 
man, $1,510,000; L. C. Reul, $775,800; 
C. A. Lamoreaux, $479,420; and W. H. 
Schaiberger, $373,500. 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory ig ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 














HOME LIFE | 
INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 


The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to | 
policyholders during the year | 





was over $4,388,000. 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


. 66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 ? 











We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 














GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
BWILL PAY THEM WELL 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
‘A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworth 
by correspo g wit 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life some may be benefitted 
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New Officers Elected 
By Missouri State Life 


On this page appear pictures of the 
three new second vice-presidents of the 
Missouri State Life, John J. Crowley, 
John J. Moriarty, William E. Russell, 
and the new actuary, C. P. Shepherd. 
The careers of the new officers were 
published in brief last week by The 
Eastern Underwriter, which showed 





JOHN J. CROWLEY 


that three of the four new officers were 
promoted from the Missouri State Life 
organization. 

Major Crowley was e'ected assistant 
secretary of the accident department 
of the Travelers in January, 1919. Af- 





WILLIAM E. RUSSELL 
‘ 
ter his discharge from the army in 
September he returned to Hartford and 
took up his duties with that company. 
His long experience as an accident and 
health underwriter anc his fine pres- 


tige in the business makes him a val- 
uable addition to the Missouri State 
Life family. 

Mr. Russell had trust company bank- 
ing experience before going with the 
Missouri State Life where he has been 
manager of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment since January, 1919. 





JOHN J. MORIARTY 


Mr. Moriarty is a New Yorker by 
birth. He began his insurance career 
in Hartford. His duties in his new 
position will not be materially changed, 
his principal association hav.ug been 
with the company’s agency department. 
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CLINTON P. SHEPHERD 


Mr. Shepherd has had a4 long and 
valuable experience in the actuarial 
department of various companies and is 
thoroughly conversant along actuarial 
lines. 








RETIRES ECONOMIC POLICIES 





Security Life Substitutes New Ordinary 
Life, 20-Payment Life and 
Other Contracts 





The Security Life of Chicago has 
retired its so-called “Economic” poli- 
cies, which had been its chief con- 
tracts, 2nd has substituted new ordi- 
nary life and 20-payment life with en- 
dowment at age 85. The ordinary en- 
dowment at age 85 provides that upon 
reaching age 70 the policy may be sur- 
rendered for a life income contract 
which will pay an old age income. The 
policy provides that by payment of an 
additional premium the maturity of the 
endowment period may be advanced. 
The request for advancing the matur- 
ity of the endowment period must be 
made before the end of the fifth year. 
If the privilege of advancing the ma- 


turity date is used, the loan and sur- 
render value will be increased accord- 
ingly. At age 35 the premium on an 
ordinary endowment for $1,000 is $25.80. 
The 20-payment contract follows in a 
general way the same lines. 





EIGHTY-TWO AT CARNEGIE 

The sixth class of the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance Sa!esmanship 
is the largest ever enrolled. The win- 
ter term opened January 3rd with a 
total of eighty-two registrations. 

Among the students are several from 
Pacific Coast States and from Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 

The faculty has held examinations 
in the Pennsylvania life insurance laws 
and in policy contract essentials, as a 
preliminary step to the securing of 
Pennsylvania licenses. 

The Spring term will open March 
23rd and will close June 7th. 


——__ 





1867 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


192] 





For information address: 





written since organization still in force, 


Home Office, Des Moines 








SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 

Sectiona’ conferences will b2 held 
t' is year by the Northweste:n Mutual 
Life at which general agents will be 
cea led together to meet home office 
groups, to talk over p!ans for the year 
:nd create closer contact between the 
tone office and the field. The eastern 
group, covering all agencies east of 
Ohio, will meet at Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 9-11. The second group, cover- 
irz agencies from Ohio to the Missis- 
sippi river, will have its meeting at 
Chicago, February 17-19. The third 
group, covering agencies between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 
will meet at Omaha February 21-23, 
and the group comprising the moun- 
tain and Pacific coast states at Port- 
land, Ore., February 28 and March 1-2. 


The home office will be represented 
by Secretary A. S. Hathaway, Actuary 
Percy H. Evans, Medical Director J. 
W. Fisher, Vice-President M. J. Cleary 
and Superintendent of Agents Georze 
E. Copeland. 


DETROIT LIFE REPORT 

The annual report of the Detro't Lif 
‘nsurance Company just issued show; 
neurance in force December 31, 1920 
cf $22,004 800, an increase durirs the 
year of $5,127,229. The company shows 
a record of n=*w business written dur 
ii'g the year of $9,439,703. new insur- 
ence paid for during the year of $7, 
581,444. This latter figure is the larg 
est smount of new insurance paid for 
in Michigan by any Mich’gan company. 
It represents an increase over the pro- 
duction of 1919 of $2,276,444. This in 
crease is a net of forty-three per cet 
The showing is all the more unusual 
when it is realized that the average in 
crease for all American companies was 
twenty-eight per cent. The total pre- 
mium income of the Detroit Life in 
1920 was $769,979, an increase of $204, 
384 for the year. 





The Wolf Company, of Chambersburg, 
Pa., has taken out a group policy in the 


Equitable for $300,000. 








NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Mi'k Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


A'fred D. Foster, President D. F. Appel, Vice-President 
J. A. Barbey, Secretary : 


Abstract frem the 77th Annual Report 


Gress Assets, December 31, 1929......................-$104,587,712.85 
Policy Reserve and other Liabilities................... $101,852,867.88 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard................0...... $2,734,844.98 


The past year has been decidedly the most successfu! sizce the institu- 
tion was founded. The new paid-for business amounted to $108,411,136, 
an increase of nearly $20,000,000 over the previous year. 


The net increase in amount of insurance in force was $85,594,483. The 
total insurance in force is $560,773,236, compared with $213,730,176 ten 
years ago. The usual excellent record of persistence, evidence of a satis- 
fied membership, was maintained. 


The death claims amounted to $5,063,592, an increase of $913,007. The 
claims incurred during the last sixty days of the year were $1,287,026, of 
which $733,337 was upon the lives of twenty-two persons. Claims 
amounting to $1,226,511 were paid on policies issued within five years to 
309 persons, who passed a satisfactory medical examination and were in 
good health. The average duration of these policies was only two years, 
which emphasizes the uncertainty of life in an impressive manner. 


Total payments to policyholders amounted to $10,258,720.31, an in- 
crease of $943,973.21. 


Notwithstanding heavy taxes, greater cost of administration, and the 
increased expense due to the acquisition of so large an amount of new 
business (an investment that will bring substantial returns in the 
future), the shares of surplus payable in 1921 have been computed upon 
the same scale which has been in use for ten years. The amount set aside 
for this purpose, and which is charged as a liability, is $3,550,000, an 
increase of $550,000 over 1920. 


Edward W. Allen, Manager, Astor House Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Lathrop E. Baldwin, Manager, 141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. , 
Charles A. Hinkley, General Agent, White Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Henderson & Mann, General Agents, Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

H. P. Wickes, General Agent, Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Marston & Smalley, General. Agents, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DECEDENT ESTATE LAW 





Under Proposed Amendment Estate 
Would Be Liable For Claims 
Against Deceased 





To provide that an injured person 
may collect damages from the estate 
of the person responsible for the in- 
jury, in the event of the latter’s subse- 
quent death, is the purpose of a bill 
introduced into the Assembly of New 
York State by Char’es D. Donohue and 
now before the Committee on Judiciary. 
It is entitled “An act to amend the de- 
cedent estate law, in relation to ac- 
tions for personal injuries against ex- 
ecutors and administrators.” 

The part of the present decedent es- 
tate law in question reads as follows: 
“Action for wrongs, by or against ex- 
ecutors and administrators. For wrongs 
done to the property, rights or inter- 
ests of another, for which an action 
might be maintained against the wrong- 
doer, such action may be brought by 
the person injured, or after his death, 
by his executors or administrators, 
against such wrong-doer, and after his 
death against his executors or admin- 
istrators, in the same manner and with 
the like effect in all respects, as ac- 
tions founded upon contracts. This 
section shall not extend to an action 
for personal injuries, as such action is 
defined in section thirty-three hundred 
and forty-three of the code of civil pro- 
cedure, except that nothing herein con- 
tained shall affect the right of action 
now existing to recover damages for 
injuries resulting in death.” 

The new bill would substitute for the 
last sentence in the foregoing part of 
the decedent estate law, the following: 
“For wrongs done to the person for 
which an action might be maintained 
against the wrong-doer, such action 
may be brought against the person in- 
jured against such wrong-doer, and af- 
ter his death against the executors or 
administrators in the same manner and 
with like effect in all respects, as ac- 
tions founded upon contract.” 





A’ SALESMAN’S YEAR 





This Is Time When Solicitor of Insur- 
ance Must Prove His Mettle, 
Says Executive 





J. Patterson, resident vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance, writing from the general offices 
of the aecident and heaith department 
in Saginaw, Mich., says 1921 is to be 
preeminently a salesman’s year. The 
time of easy sales because of the 
plentifulness of money is past, he says. 
Continuing he declares that if people 
bought aecident and health insurance 
because they were flush they are now 
going to buy it because it represents 
scmething necessary for their contin- 
ued well-being. Insurance for protec- 
tion and the welfare of the family is 
the thought which will dominate in 
times when general business is getting 
back to normal and the dollar is recov- 
ering some of its former purchasing 
power, he says. 

Then Mr. Patterson concludes: 

Because the insurance salesman is 
accustomed to dealing in something 
that is “sold” rather than “bought” 
his whole instinct responds to a condi- 
tion which makes it possible for him 
to present his proposition on a basis 
of proven merit and actual value for 
the price charged. The public is now 
keen to get full value for its money, 
and the time never has been when the 
importance and necessity of being pro- 
tected against the losses of accidents 
ond sickness in a dependable Company 
1288 been demonstrated so effectively 
or the knowledge and realization of it 
Sc wide-spread as right now. Never 
has there been a time in the history 
oi the business when the accident and 
health insurance salesman’s opportuni- 
ties to excel all previous accomplish- 
~ ge were more promising or invit- 
g. 





W. C. Johnson, of Worcester, Mass., 
was a visitor here last week. 


——<———————— 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 

 W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 


2497 Johi. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-clas:, matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 








ACTUARIAL STUDENT BOOKS 

Heretofore, the literature of actuar- 
ial science has been found only in the 
scattered papers of the actuaries—as 
a rule, printed copies of lectures or of 
papers read before actuarial bodies of 
whom there are now three in this coun- 
try, two of which are devoted to life 
insurance and one to casualty and al- 
lied topics. This has not been regard- 
ed as satisfactory by the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, the oldest of the 
learned bodies. Sometimes a paper is 
out of print; or is mislaid; or is not in- 
convenient form for the permanent stu- 
dent. Hence, the Actuarial Society of 
America has started the issuance of a 
series of small volumes on important 
actuarial subjects, with the principal 
object of assisting students while fur- 


nishing more ease in access for older » 


actuaries. Characteristic of the actu- 
aries the subjects are to be picked with 
the greatest care, and when the vol- 
ume is finally issued it will be seen 
that associated with the principal con- 
tributor, who will be primarily respon- 
sible for the matter included, will be 
one or more associate contributors. 
These works will be known as “Actu- 
arial Studies,” and a warm welcome 
awaits them. 

From the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived the actuarial study on disabil- 
ity, “Total Permanent Disability Ben- 
efits in Relation to Life Insurance,” 
the principal contributor of which is 
Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life, with Mervin Davis, as asso- 
ciate contributor. 

Probably there is no man in Amer- 
ica who has studied the subject of dis- 
ability more exhaustively or more in- 
telligently than Mr. Hunter, while the 
tables used by most companies and by 
the majority of insurance departments 
for the valuation of disability benefits 
are those prepared by him. Mr. Hun- 
ter, by the way, combines with the gift 
of research considerable literary style, 
as well as originality and intelligence. 

The disability study, just published, 
covers the situation in as adequate a 
manner as is possible in view of the 
limited experience of American life 


companies with disability and the weak- 
ening of the value of the German fig- 
ures because of widely different social 
and economic conditions prevailing in 
the two countries. The principal Amer- 
ican experience has been that of the 
fraterna's, and Messrs. F. B. Mead, 
S. H. Pipe and C. W. Jackson have 
already done valuable papers on dis- 
ability in which various fraternal ex- 
perience has been discussed. 

In the Hunter disability book two of 
the important points brought up for 
consideration are whether the tables 
now used are safe and conservative 
for the premiums and reserves; and 
whether the reserves for disabled lives 
are sufficient when the disability has 
existed for a number of years. With 
regard to the first question actuaries 
of several companies stated in 1917 at 
a public hearing in Madison, Wis., that 
judging from experience of their com- 
panies the tables are safe and con- 
servative for calculation of premiums 
and reserves. The book continues: 

In a discussion of disability benefits 
the experiences of The Prudential, Trav- 
elers and Metropolitan were given. It 
appears from the data there submitted 
that the basis of Hunter’s tables is con- 
servative, but it should be remembered 
that the disability benefits granted at 
the present time are much more lib- 
eral than those granted by the fra- 
ternal orders, on which experience his 
tables are constructed. It may be that 
there will be a higher rate of dis- 
ability because of the greater incen- 
tive to fraud, but there are other fac- 
tors to be considered—namely, the rate 
of recovery from disability, and the 
death rate among. disabled lives. 
Through a liberal interpretation of the 
phrase “total and permanent disabil- 
ity” a distinctly higher ratio of actual 
to expected claims than 100 per cent 
may be experienced; but, in that event, 
there will probab'y be a high rate of 
recovery from disability, and there 
may be a shorter period on the average 
before death than the basic tables in- 
dicate. The student should note that 
the high death rate among disabled 
lives would not increase the total 
death rate of the company. 


In regard to the second question, it 
is pointed out that at the time a life 
becomes disabled the annuity values 
based upon aggregate rates of mortal- 
ity are not materially different on the 
whole from those based upon select 
rates of mortality. 





HARRISON. TOWNSEND DIES 

Harrison Townsend, manager of the 
insurance department of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, is dead. He 
was a Philadelphia club man, very 
prominent socially. 





MALLALIEU RETURNS 
W. E. Mallalieu, manager of the Na- 
tional, has returned from a trip in 
which he went as far west as the Pa- 
cific Coast. 





DIDN’T LOSE MUCH TIME 

The Manhattan Brass & Electrical 
Company’s loss in this city is attracting 
the attention of adjusters. It is said 
that $240,000 insurance was placed 
around six o’clock at night and a fire 
occurred two or three hours later with 
a total loss. 





$18,723,484 NET PREMIUMS 
The total assets of the Continental 


- Insurance Company are $40,857,877. 


The net surplus January 1 was $9,- 
047,272. The net premium income was 
$18,723,484. 





Richard Kemble Edwards, for thirty 
years an agent of the John Hancock 
in Philadelphia, is author of a booklet 
a subject of “Theological Philos- 
op. y." * 


$$. 











JOB HEDGES 





Job Hedges, counsel of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, is 
in a class by himse’f when it comes 
to making after-dinner speeches. In a 
talk at the Ohio Society banquet a few 
days ago he presented these gems: 

“Fellow New Yorkers: If it please 
you to let these men at the guest table 
call you Ohioans I don’t see any par- 
ticular harm, but I notice you got away 
from Ohio as soon as you could. 

“I want to pay my first compliment 
to Mr. Pomerene by saying that as a 
United States Senator of a recent par- 
ty I have watched him closely. He is 
one of the few Democrats whom I know 
who has read the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“I cannot understand, however, why 
he read Deuteronomy instead of Exo- 
dus. 

“There is one thing about the Demo- 
cratic Party this last time. It ‘got its’ 
without any reservations. There was 
mo dispute on the part of anybody. 

“Simple minded folk these Ohio peo- 
ple are. The Chairman allowed that 
the women have come into their own 
by. the recent Constitutional amend- 
ment. That is essentially untrue. 
They’ve had their own for a long time. 
The amendment just gave them ours. 
that’s all. 

“Ohio is a sort of movable calendar 
with which the rest of the country 
does business. 

“There is no State I know that 
knows as clearly as Ohio what the rest. 
of the country might do.” 

a * a 


Charlies H. Fischer has been made 
chairman of a committee which is to 
make a report for’ the National Fire 
Prevention Association on piers and 
wharves. 

* ¢ @ 

F. W. Pascoe Rutter, general man- 
ager of the London & Lancashire In- 
surance Company, arrived in Calcutta 
on New Year’s day. He leaves India 
at the end of the month, enroute for 
home. 

* * a 

E. G. Doerfler, the new president of 
the Globe National Fire, Sioux City, Ia., 
is the son of a local fire insurance ag- 
ent in Iowa in whose office he got his 
first training. At one time he was a 
law clerk at Aberdeen, S. D., and when 
twenty years old was made assistant 
secretary of the Acme Fire, later going 
to the Pacific Coast for the Washington 
Fire. Ten years ago he went to Des 
Moines and became general agent of 
the Sovereign Fire of Toronto. He 
started the Globe National with a $1,- 
000,000 capital and $400,000 surplus. 
oo — are now over $2,000,000 and 

€ premium income last year w er 
$1,000,000. x rip 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











Harvey Thomas, 
ager of The Prudential, wrote a letter 
to the New York “Herald,” publisheq 
on Sunday, in which he found fault 
with the perspective of the British nov. 
elist, H. G. Wells, in his “Outline of 


publication map. 


History” because American historic 
personages are slighted in this work, 
the most popular in the book world 
at the present time. A paragraph from 
the Thomas letter tels the story: 
“For thirteen hundred pages _ this 
English novelist expresses his personal 
views on civilization from the time the 
water first rolled off this old sphere, 
and he dismisses Lincoln with twenty. 
seven words and Washington with thir. 
ty-four words. Think of it! A fine his. 
tory, this, when these two great im- 
mortals, who preserved the world’s 
leading nation, can be shunned with 
this scant mention! Yet nearly a whole 
volume is devoted to paganism and the 
Olympian gods, and chapter after chap- 
ter to European kings and Chinese 
Manchus.” It is the recommendation 
of Mr. Thomas that Americans acquaint 
themselves with the contents of James 
Ford Rhodes’ “History of the United 
States.” 
= * a 

Frank F. Loomis, insurance editor of 
the Chicago “Evening Post,” is to be 
congratulated on the remarkable show- 
ing he made in the annual review num- 
ber of that paper, which contains fifty- 
four pages of special articles and ads 
running from full pages to smaller 
spaces. Mr. Loomis’ articles are different 
from those printed by the insurance 
men in that they are aimed to interest 
the direct reading public, and he seems 
to have the most remarkable faculty of 
writing about stock companies, mutuals 
and reciprocals, while keeping friends 
with all. 

* * * * 

Winthrop M. Crane, of Dalton, Mass., 
has been elected to succeed his father, 
the late Senator W. M. Crane, as di- 
rector of the Berkshire Life. The new 
director is head of the Crane paper 
manufacturing establishment. 

* * * 


Frank P. Manly, president of the ‘In- 
dianapolis Life, was once a_ school 
superintendent in Illinois, leaving teach- 
ing in 1894 to-take up life insurance 
work in that state. In 1902 he became 
Indiana state manager of the ordinary 
department of The Prudential. In 1905 
he started the Indianapolis Life. 





Metropolitan’s Great Year 


The record made by the Metropolitan 
Life last year was amazing. A gain of 
more than a billion of insurance in 
force. Almost 24,000,000 policies in 
force. 

In brief this is the record, the great- 
est ever made in life insurance: Paid- 
for insurance, $1,651,950,151, of which 
Ordinary ran $847,842,348; industrial, 
$589,560,231; while group was $214,547- 
572. The Company’s insurance in force 
on December 31 was $6,380,012,514, of 
which three billion, twenty-two million 
is Ordinary; and two billion eight 
eighty million is industrial, group in 
force being $280,014,613. 

The Company’s assets are $980,913, 
087, an increase of $116,091,262. Its in- 
come in 1920 was $263,519,779. It paid 
an average of 1,029 claims a day dur- 
ing 1920. Ten years ago the Company 
had assets of $313,915,172, and outstand- 
ing insurance of $2,215,851,388. 


WHAT DOES 





“LEGAL RESERVE” 
MEAN? 

Insurance companies are about to 
start friendly suits against the Treasury 
Department to determine what is the 
definition of “legal reserve” of a life, 
fire or casualty company, for the pur- 
pose of determining the increase or de 
crease in the matter of tax liability. 





The American Bonding & Casualty is 
in the hands of a receiver. 


3 
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Mutuals May Now Buy 
Atlee Brown Rates 


gUT MUST QUOTE FULL RATE 








At End of Term Can Make Their Cus- 
tomary Refund; Situation in 
Nutshell 





The Atlee Brown Rating Office in 
New Jersey will hereafter permit mu- 
tual insurance companies to buy its 
rates as long as they abide by the pub- 
lic rates and rules. One of the mutuals 
which has already arranged to buy 
rates is the Chester County Mutual. 
As a matter of fact, heretofore mutuals 
have in a sense been vio'ating the dis- 
crimination law as rates less than those 
published have been in the nature of 
a rebate. 

The position of the rating office is 
that the mutuals will quote the public 
rates and at the end of the term they 
make a refund or a, dividend. Stock 
companies pay dividends to their stock- 
holders. Mutual companies have no 
stockholders, but in paying a dividend 
to their policyholders the same prin- 
ciple is maintained. 

It is the general belief that the de- 
cision of the rating office will result in 
a number of mixed agencies. There 
are now about 162 companies subscrib- 
ing to the At'ee Brown rates. It 
might be said that every company in 
that state is subscribing to the rates 
with the exception of the one or two 
in Atlantic City which confine their 
business to local risks. 





OGDEN & FAY FIGURES 





Net Six Months’ Premiums of Newark, 
Tokio, London & Scottish and 
Other Companies 





Net premiums of the Ogden & Fay 
office for the semi-annual period ending 
December 31, 1920, follow: 

Newark Fire, Manhattan, $101,112.55; 
Brooklyn, $4,548.95. Mechanics & Trad- 
ers, Manhattan, $44,861.90; Brooklyn, 
$2,463.01. Tokio Marine & Fire, Man- 
hattan, $65,596.57; Brooklyn, $2,751.28. 
London & Scottish, Manhattan, $40,- 
625.33; Brooklyn, $5,305.11. Dixie Fire, 
Manhattan, $19,468.34; Brooklyn, $1,- 
083.69. Independence, Manhattan, $18,- 
112.62. Columbia Insurance Co., Man- 
hattan, $36,334.08; Brooklyn, $8,206.02. 
Washington Marine, Manhattan, $4,- 
113.04. 





G. & R. AND MISSISSIPPI 
At the end of February when the 
Mississippi licenses expire the Globe & | 
Rutgers will not renew its license to 
operate in the state unless the pending 
suits are settled in the meuntime. 


Fire Insurance Department 


Change Name of 
Large Newark Agency 


IS NOW SCHLESINGER-HELLER 


Resigns Firemen’s Agency and Takes 
on Continental; List of Companies 
Represented 








The name of the Schlesinger Agency 
in Newark has been changed to the 
Schlesinger-Heller Agency. Louis 
Schlesinger, president of the agency, 
for a great many years has been one 
of the leading real estate men of Jersey, 
while, the office has done a large insur- 
ance business, the manager of the in- 
surance department being Frank B. 
Heller, who is secretary and treasurer 
of the agency. Mr. Heller is a first- 
class insurance man who is active in 
association work and in the Salvage 
Corps of Newark, of which he is now 
president, and in the Good Practice 
Club of Newark, of which he is a di- 
rector. Mr. Heller began his insurance 
career way back in 1894 with the old 
Merchants. 

On February 1 the agency will send 
back its supplies to the Firemen’s of 
New Jersey. It wrote a formal letter 
resigning the agency, which action it is 
understood is a result of the Louisville 
bank appointment. 

The Schlesinger-Heller Agency has 
obtained the representation of the Con- 
tinental. Among other companies in the 
office are the Glens Falls, Insurance 
Company of North America, Albany, Se- 
curity, Connecticut, Union, Columbia of 
New Jersey, Queen for automobile, Na- 
tional Surety for burglary, Maryland 
Casualty for all lines. 





CONTINENTAL’S BIG INCREASE 





$1,428,664 Net Premiums for 1920 Com- 
pared to $988,723 for 1919; Other 
Companies Gain 





Fire patrol returns to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
American Hagle, Continental and Fi- 
delity-Phenix follow: 

American Eagle, 1920. 
months, $260,910; last six months, $146,- 
499; 1919: first half of year, $133,132; 
last half, $132,630. 

Continental, 1920. First six months, 
$889,388; last half, $539,276; 1919: first 
six months, $467,735. Last half, $520,- 


987. 
Fidelity-Phenix, 1920. First six 
months, $361,365. Last six months, 


$270,837; 1919: first six months, $244,- 
918. Last six months, $207,854. 








First six 














THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
- $11,022.207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
. Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 











UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 











General Agent 
NEW YORK 





































LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
- BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
: New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins, Co. of Mich. > 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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WALKERTALKS ||| SPRINGFIELD 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
= - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
A while ago in these columns I agement when one of them, perhaps 5 


called attention to the fact that while 
insurance was sold by agents through 
personal contact, the policies put forth 
by well advertised and thus well known 
and favorably regarded companies were 
the easiest to sell. 

Evidently 1 did not sufficiently em- 
phasize the fact that the efforts of the 
agent in the field were of importance 
for a number of said agents and brok- 
ers have since called my attention to 
the great value of their work. 

Bless you my friends, I know much 
about your virtues and increasing de- 
votion to the cause you represent, yet 
I sometimes wonder if you fully .re- 
elize how much you are indebted to 
the chaps in the home office. 

For example, there is my good friend 
D. F. Appel, vice-president of the New 
England Mutual. “D. F.”, as he is 
affectionately known by many, has 
done more to instruct, encourage, help 
in a hundred ways and stimulate ag- 
ents to greater efforts than perhaps 
even the most intelligent of their field 
men realize and when they send in 
signed applications and cash in on com- 
missions which often run into large 
sums, are they not indebted to “D. F.” 
for at least a part of their success? 
I think so. 

Then there is Charles H. Holland, 
president of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany. Mr. Holland is an ideal execu- 
tive, a man of quick sympathies and 
unusual courtesy, and possessing a 
very far flung vision. Are not Royal 
Indemnity agents in a large measure 
indebted to him and to his able man- 


a thousand miles off, succeeds greatly? 

Again, I think so. 

Why even the actuary of a company 
who is generally stowed away in some 
corner of the home office yet who often 
helps materially in the development of 
a new form of policy, is he not en- 
titled to. commendation at the hands 
ef the field force? 

Are not agency superintendents and 
loss adjusters, yes, and if you like, the 
company’s publicity man, entitled to 
some show of gratitude for their con- 
tributions for the ultimate success of 
the growth of the business? Why, even 
clerks and stenographers who are loyal 
and patient and intelligent and who see 
to it that small duties are punctiliously 
performed may well be entitled to 
share in the ultimate successful ef- 
forts of the man on the firing line, a’- 
though he may come inio the office 
wearing a new suit, with a rose in his 
buttonhole, and, filled with the im- 
portance of his visit, perhaps neglect 
to give a friendly nod to the errand 
boy who saw to it that the agency 
supervisor’s important letter of instruc- 


* tion got to him by an early mail. 


It is usually the men at the front 
who, because they run the risk of being 
killed and partake of the romance of 
the situation, are. rewarded by con- 
gressional recognition, but it may well 
be that the chief sterilizer in the 
canned beef factory seven thousand 
miles away from the scene of the con- 
flict, who performed his task so we'l 
that the individual at the front was 
able to escape ptomaine poison and 
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therefore administer the final thrust 
that made victory possible, is also en- 
titled to a word of: praise. 


The longer I live the stronger I am 
in the belief that no single individual 


And now that I have made this at- 
tempt to pay a deserved compliment 
to all loyal company workers in what. 
ever capacity they may function, | fee] 
that I may be allowed to slip my cap 
on my fountain pen and await the re 


should seek to grab off all the glory 
when suecess comes his way and I 
think if more of us recognized this 
fact human nature might undergo a 


take issue with me on this subject. 


slight change, in spite of the fact that 

Buckle, the historian, claims that Hhaaflrage Waeha,_ 
morals have not improved in seven - : 
years. , 


plies of those who may still desire to 
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Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 


COLUMBIA 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 


Who Is Afraid— 


That the tremendous future of the Automobile 
business will be long or seriously affected by depres- 
sion? The specialized automobile departments of the 
Columbia and Union Marine, with the allied office of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity Co., offer you complete 
facilities for this sure and lucrative business. 


Allied Offices of Service and Progress 


Union Marine Ins. Co. 
Liverpool 


Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 
New York 





F. H. CAUTY, Manager 


27 William Street, New York 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Mgr. Auto Dept. 


W. G. FALCONER, President 
45 John Street, New York 
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Sees Need to Check 
Auto Owners’ Records 


T. R. ROLLER FAVORS WARRANTY 





Underwriter Would Adopt and Amend 
Warranty No. 11 From the 
Liability Policy 





T. R. Roller, automobile underwriter 
of the Norwich Union, recommends 
that fire companies writing automobile 
pusiness should protect themselves 
with a warranty similar to that which 
is part of the casualty companies’ con- 
tract in their public liability policy, 
known as warranty No. 11, which 
reads: “No company during the past 
three years has, to the knowledge of 
the assured, refused to grant automo- 
bile insurance to the assured or can- 
celed any automobile insurance issued 
to the assured, except as fo lows:” 

This warranty, says Mr. Roller, would 
be of great assistance to automobile 
underwriters of fire and theft compa- 
nies and would result either in check- 
ing losses due to carelessness and in 
eliminating chronically bad risks. 

“Companies are at present suffering 
from repetition of losses because brok- 
ers and their assured know that the 
companies have no complete record of 
Iesses,” he said. ‘When their con- 
tracts are canceled they can-have them 
replaced with another company and 
continue getting pro rata cance lation, 
having the cars overhauled or repiaced, 
with no one the wiser.” 

In order to make the warranty ef- 
fective as to persons of questionable 
moral standing or with bad records, 
Mr. Roller advocates the insertion of 
the phrase “or immediate family” after 
every mention of the assured so that 
ali owner whose application would be 
turned down can not transfer his in- 
terest in the automobile and have the 
assignee get the insurance. Incident- 
ally, this provision might improve the 
li.bility warranty. 

Referring to the difficulty a fire un- 
derwriter would have in checking up 
the statements of the owner, Mr. Ro ier 
says: “Another plan which can be suc- 
cessfully worked out is the issuance 
of a book similar to the fire record 
beok with the nature of each particu- 
lar loss. The companies wou!d then 
be in a position either to avoid writing 
that coverage, if collision, or writing it 
under deductible form.” 





PRODUCTION FOR ONE CLIENT 





Dickenson & Hickey Sell Manufacturer 
Fifteen Policies of Insurance in 
City of Lockport, N. Y. 





Dickenson & Hickey are agents of 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company at 
Lockport, N. Y. A great many sermons 
could be printed on a recent achieve- 
ment of this agency in issuing to one 
manufacturing concern the following 
policies: group insurance, compensa- 
tion, manufacturers’ public liability, 
contractors’ policy, two automobile poli- 
cies, payrol. hold-up, boiler insurance, 
life insurance on the firm to the amount 
of $80,000 (three policies) two accident 
Policies on the fire, use and occupancy, 
sprinkler leakage, and fire insurance 
(ten policies). 

In commenting upon this incident 
Colonel J. L. Cunningham says: “We 
Suppose that tornado, hail, riot and civ- 
il commotion, explosion and other 
kinds are in process of negotiation. 
Anyhow, is there any other agency that 
has beaten this record?” 





ATWOOD APPOINTMENTS 


The Atwood Fire has appointed Phil- 
lips Co., Inc., agents for Atlantic City 
amd Robert D. Clow, Jr., agents for 
Camden. Both of these agencies han- 
oo an exceptional’y high class of busi- 
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ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


HE HOME 
EW YORK 


1921 


“Serving as a Leader Should” 


Being a leader in any phase of modern business carries its 
Being a leader in fire insurance circles 
‘arries probably more than a normal share. 


The Home of New York has endeavored to fulfill the obli- 
gations its leadership entails by continuing that method of 
progressive underwriting with which it has always been 
In the year 1920 that’progress took the form of 
serving the business of insurance by providing several new 
forms of coverage: Crop Investment, Flood, Registered Mail 
on Jewelry and others. 


Supplementing the new lines of perils covered, is the service 
to all its policyholders and representatives that is made avail- 
able by adding to its already great financial strength, the 
additional capital and surplus, making the Home of New 
York the largest fire insurance company in the world. 


The Home of New York is happy in the knowledge that it 
can continue, year after year, to serve policyholders, agents, 
brokers and the business of insurance as a real leader should. 
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Giving Lessons On 
Insurance to Banks 


“FINANCIER” 





SERIES BEGINS 





Banks Suffer Losses Because They 
Do Not Understand Rudiments 
of Insurance 





The leading banking paper, “The 
Financier,” has begun the publication 
of a series of articles telling banks a'l 
about insurance. The aim is to demon- 
strate to banks the reason for insisting 
upon properly drawn and binding in- 
surance policies that stand as ultimate 
security on loans. 

In announcing the series “The 
Financier” says: 

“With this issue ‘The Financier’ be- 
gins publication of a series of articles 
which might properly be designated, 
‘What the Banker Should Know About 
Insurance.’ The author is a practical 
insurance man, familiar with the busi- 
ness in every detail. He has been im- 
pressed for years past with the idea 
that insurance to the banker is a sub- 
ject quite as important as any factor 
that enters into the eredit department. 
Time after time he has noted the liti- 
gation that has arisen because of the 
unfamiliarity of bankers with insur- 
ance, and has come in contact with 
case after case where the bank sus- 
tained heavy losses arising out of the 
same lack of knowledge. The series 
now beginning will run throughout the 
coming year. The articles will be writ- 
ten in elementary style, and with the 
idea of furnishing information rather 
than discussing technicalities. All 
branches of insurance that touch the 
banker either individually or in a cor- 
porate capacity will be inc'uded in the 
series. We believe firmly that this is 
the most valuable department feature 
ever introduced by a banking publica- 
tion. Every subscriber who reads these 
articles will be benefitted, and in many 
cases will be able to avoid troublesome 
pitfalls and financial loss.” 

No Mystery About Fire Insurance 

The first article follows: 

There is no mystery surrounding the 
conduct of the fire insurance business 
any more than there is in connection 
with banking operations, but there are 
certain fundamental requirements gov- 
erning the dealings of underwriting cor- 
porations as there are with financial 
institutions, that must be heeded if 
one wishes to avoid difficulties, and 
with which bankers should familiarize 
themselves; both in the interest of 
their clients and of themselves. 

When passing upon applications for 
loans either from individua's, firms or 
corporations, bankers, in addition to 
scrutinizing critically the general char- 
acter of the collateral offered, shoulda 
pay particular attention to the fire in- 
demnity involved, else in the event of 
a fire, they may find themselves very 
seriously embarrassed, and possibly 
have to stand a substantial loss. It is 
not enough for. the loan applicant to de- 
clare that his property is protected by 
a fire insurance policy; the banker 
must make sure that the contract is 
issued by an institution of solid finan- 
cial worth and of clean business repu- 
tation, and the form of coverage so 
worded as to meet the intent of the 
assured and at the same time be in 
conformity with state laws and sound 
underwriting practice. Failure to ob- 
serve this suggestion has cost a num- 
ber of financial institutions dear in the 
past, and will undoubtedly prove ex- 
pensive to others in the future, hence 
the need for extreme care upon the 
part of the loan officer. 

Of primary concern to the banker in 
accepting a fire insurance policy as 
part—and a most important part—of 
the collateral given for a loan, is to see 
that it is issued by a thoroughly respon- 
sible corporation. The company should 
have a substantial capital, adequate re- 
serves and a liberal net surplus, guar- 
anteeing thereby its financial ability to 
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carry out its contracts. The office, if it 
be not domiciled in the state in which 
its policy covers, should be duly li- 
censed by the governing authorities to 
operate in the commonwealth, else in 
the event of loss difficulty would be 
experienced in enforcing collection; 
and should litigation ensue action 
would have to be brought in the state 
in which the company maintained its 
headquarters. Potential trouble would 
thus be avoided by the refusal to ac- 
cept the policy of any company or or- 
ganization not duly licensed in the 
state in which the property insured is 
located. 

Of the four classes of institutions 
writing fire insurance and collateral 
lines throughout the United States, by 
tar the most satisfactory to do busi- 
ress with are the stock companies, 
which are compelled by law to main- 
tain both capital and surplus. Mutual 
companies have no capital, and are 
wholiy dependent upon their premium 
receipts for revenue with which to 
meet claims. Should the latter prove 
excessive—a contingency in the very 
nature of the business likely to occur 
at any time—the mutual company 
would be forced to levy an assessment 
upon its policyholders to make good 
the shortage, and thus the mutual pol- 
icy, instead of proving an asset would 
become a liability. The history of the 
fire insurance business has been that 
an assessment of policyholders of a 
mutual company, has usually, if not 
invariably, been followed, by the re- 
tirement of the concern from business, 
leaving policyholders absolutely with- 
out protection. The above general 
statement must not be construed as a 
sweeping condemnation of the entire 
mutual system of fire insurance, for 
concededly there are a number of high- 
ly successful mutual companies in the 
field, particularly such as restrict their 
activities to well defined classes or 
risks, or to limited territories, where 
the character and financial condition of 
the members may be readily learned. 
The type of concerns we warn against 
are those writing a general business, 
over wide fields and upon a miscel- 
laneous class of risks. In examining 
the policy of a mutual company the 
banker must ever bear clearly in mind 
the fact that its holder is a full part- 
ner in the organization, and liable for 
a heavy assessment should a period of 
unusual losses be experienced. Man- 
agers of mutual fire companies will 
make much of the fact that they pay 
dividends to their clients and hence 
supply indemnity cheaper than the 
stock offices, but they signally fail to 
mention the liability feature; hence 
this warning to bankers who may be 
called upon to take mutual policies as 
part security for loans. 


The Exchanges 

Another class of institutions that 
transact a‘considerable fire insurance 
business, particularly throughout the 
West and the Southwest are those 
known as “exchanges” or individual 
underwriting concerns. These organi- 
zations are made up of groups of mem- 
bers who obligate themselves as liable 
for a percentage of the loss assumed 
under each risk, providing the funds 
collected as premiums prove insufficient 
to meet the claims. Under a power 
ot attorney executed by each property- 
owner, the manager of the organization, 
or “attorney” as he is called, is au- 
thorized to accept risks according to 
his best judgment and is allowed a 
commission for his services. Individual 
underwriting concerns have no capital, 
nor are they required to make special 
deposits with any of the states. The 
laws governing the supervision of this 
class of concerns are extremely lax, 
where they exist at all, and certain 
states, appreciating the weakness of 
the system refuse to permit individual 
underwriting organizations to seek 
business within their respective bor- 


ers. 

Within the past month two individ- 
ual underwriting organizations in the 
central west, have failed dismally and 
their receivers are now preparing to 
enforce collections against the unfor- 
tunate members. Certain concerns 


seek to induce the favor of property- 
owners by offering to waive the assess- 
ment feature, but such waiver is clear- 
ly illegal and would not hold for a mo- 
ment in a court action. As in the case 
of mutual fire companies, bankers must 
ever bear in mind the possibility of an 
assessment under a policy issued by 
an individual] underwriting institution. 

Let it be clearly understood at this 
point that what is said above in warn- 
ing about mutual fire insurance com- 
panies is not through any ill will “The 
Financier’ has toward the system of 
insurance as conducted by either the 
mutuals or the individual underwriters. 
It holds no brief for any class of in- 
surance organizations, but simply de- 
sires to present some fundamental facts 
concerning the difference between the 
various types of insurers in order that 
tankers may clearly: understand the 
nature of indemnity they are frequent- 
ly called upon to hold, and its probable 
worth should claims thereunder de- 
velop. 

Avoid Litigation 

Second only in importance to the se- 
lection of thoroughly reliable fire in- 
surance companies, is the insistence 
by bankers that the coverage under 
the policy be properly written. Fail- 
ure to observe this feature has result- 
ed in troublesome and expensive litiga- 
tion time and again; the loss, not in- 
frequently being shared in by interest- 
ed bankers. Only a short time ago 
one of the great sugar importing houses 
had payment of a million dollar loss 
seriously complicated because two sets 
of policies, each partly overlapping the 
other, were issued upon warehouses in 
which its goods were stored. The case 
is still in process of litigation, and the 
concern has had to wait for a consid- 
erable part of the money due it. The 
trouble cou'd have been avoided had 
the insurance been written by one 
party, instead of, as was the case, by 
several, each totally ignorant of what 
the other was doing. The conditions 
of the fire insurance policy are stand- 
ard in many of the states and should 
be carefully observed, the courts hold- 
ing to them strictly when appealed to 
either by the insuring company or by 
the assured. Where a number of poli- 
cies cover upon the same case, as is 
usually the case where the property 
involved is for any considerable 
amount, it is imperative that the con- 
ditions of coverage under each con- 
tract read exactly alike, else the in- 
surance wi!l be held to be in violation 
and will complicate the loss adjust- 
ment. By far the safest plan to be 
followed by the banker in his accept- 
ance of fire insurance policies, is to 
get the advice of an experienced insur- 
aace man in his home community, as 
to the correctness of the policy cover- 
age, or “form” as it is technically 
known, and until he be well posted 
himself, not to trust to his own judg- 
ment. 

In the above we have merely touched 
in a general way upon certain basic 
facts in connection with fire insurance 
we feel the banker shou'd be familiar 
with. In future issues of “The Finan- 
cier” we will take up in detail special 
features of the business, and endeavor 
to point out clearly and untechnically, 
points to be observed in dealing with 
problems likely to be presented the 
banker. We further purpose touching 
upon life insurance, and the various 
divisions of casualty insurance, with 
all of which the financial man has to 
deal from time to time in the course 
of his daily activities, and with which 
he should be familiar if he is to avoid 
complication into which others in his 
business have fallen, and by whose 
experience he should profit. 





CHANGE IN LAW FIRM 
The firm of Butler, Wyckoff & Camp- 
bell having expired by limitation, the 
firm will continue in the general prac- 
tice of law at the present offices under 
the name of Campbell, Whipp & Fain. 





The Hartford “Courant” prints a 
story to the effect that the Automobile 
Insurance Company is now in a posi- 
tion to insure radium, 
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and then a hurried search for the Insurance policy . . 
Many people learn then, for the first time, the name 
of the company they are insured with. 


If the name-stands for seventy-three years of 
prompt payments, fair and equitable adjustments, 
then the fire has lost its greatest power of evil. 


Hugh R. Loudon, 
Manager 


C. L. Purdin, Manager 
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Imsurance Co.,Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Executive Offices, Washington Park, 
Newark, N. J. 


T. A. Weed 
Agency Superintendent 


Robt. H. Williams 
Asst. Deputy Manager 


J. B. Kremer 
Deputy Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 80 William St., New York City 
F. I. Crisfield, Gen’] Adjuster F. H. Kynes, Supt. of Brokerage Dept. 
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Some Suggestions On 
Agents’ Accounting 


TIPS FROM A HOME OFFICER 


H. H, Schulte Talks About Monthly 
Accounts, Handling Errors, Bal- 
ances and Other Matters 











H. H. Schulte, assistant secretary of 
the Home Insurance Company, gives 
suggestions regarding: agents’ account- 
ing in the new publication of the Home 
Insurance Company, “News from 
Home.” Mr. Schulte’s comments are 
particularly pat at this time of the 
year, and here’s what he says: 

It would seem most appropriate at 
this time to devote a little thought to 
the accounting end of our business and 
the relationship of agents and the Com- 
pany in respect thereto. Readjustment 
in all things seems to be the order of 
the day, and while office staffs through- 
out the country have been much affect- 
ed in efficiency and in personnel by the 
demands accompanying war and post- 
war conditions, we can perhaps now 
look forward confidently, in the course 
of reestablishment, to a closer co-opera- 
tion and a proper and _ intelligent 
handling of the accounting feature. 

Increasing attention is being attract- 
ed to the subject of the proper methods 
and practices involved in insurance ac- 
counting by agents, and the points we 
shall dwell upon are brought to your 
attention in the hope of reducing the ac- 
counting operations and relieving the 
burdens of both agent and Home Office, 
securing to us both a mutual respect 
for, and a better understanding of, the 
bookkeeping necessities of the fire in- 
surance business. 

So far as concerns our agents, we 
have principally only two things to deal 
with—the monthly accounts and the re- 
mittances in payment of the balances. 
There are, to be sure, the daily reports 
and cancelled policies and endorse- 
ments which are important in so much 
as the auditing of an account cannot 
be completed unless all the dailies have 
been received here as also the cancelled 
policies or lost policy receipts. 

Your Monthly Account 


This should be made up and promptly 
forwarded at the end of each month. 
Even if no business has been transact- 
ed, as is sometimes the case, a monthly 
report should be mailed us just the 
same, a notation on the blank reading 
“No Business” being sufficient. 

Where agents are equipped for writ- 
ing automobile business, a separate ac- 
count for that class of business must 
be made, for which purpose special 
automobile account blanks are provided. 
The regulation fire account blank should 
be used only for the fire and tornado 
business, and this is one of our most 
essential requirements, due to the ne- 
cessity for keeping our books in such a 
manner as to show the operations under 
each class separately. Some of our 
good Western friends, who handle farm 
business, occasionally enter such pre- 
miums in their fire accounts, and for 
the benefit of such we should like to 
remind them that the Western farm 
business is handled through our West- 
ern Farm Department at Chicago and 
all such farm premiums should be re- 
ported and remittances made direct to 
that office, and not to New York. 

In so far as the actual making up of 
a monthly report is concerned, we as- 
sume no suggestions or recommenda- 
tions in detail are required as to how 
this should be done. The blank speaks 
for itself, but there is one feature to 
which we desire to draw particular at- 
tention. That is the new ruling of the 
State Insurance Departments requiring 
the companies to show in their annual 
printed reports to the departments, 
the amount of risk cancelled on the re- 
turn premiums or cancellations effect- 
ed. This information is tabulated from 
the agents’ monthly reports and we re- 
quest that you be particular to enter 


the amount of liability cancelled oppo- 
site each return premium listed in the 
account, under the column headed, 
“Amount Cancelled.” 

Just a word as to the blank itself. 
During the course of a month, many 
accounts are received with no imprint 
as to agency location or the name of the 
agent. As we have some 15,000 repre- 
sentatives, it is an impossibility for our 
bookkeepers to identify such reports, 
not even from the policy numbers given 
in the report. Also, occasionally we re- 
ceive a statement of the month’s busi- 
ness on a letterhead or on an ordinary 
piece of paper, necessitating in such 
cases our transcribing the figures and 
making up a report on the conventional 
blank. If, as-is sometimes the case, an 
agent has used up his supply of month- 
ly account blanks, a requisition should 
be made on the home office, addressed 
to The Supply Department, for a 
quantity of the necessary forms. 

Handling Errors 

In regard to errors disclosed in our 
auditing of the accounts, a notice is 
sent the agent, usually with the request 
that the balance so created be credited 
or charged to Company in the succeed- 
ing month’s account, to be entered in 
the summary of the account and desig- 
nated “Ledger Balance.” In the case of 
an error in the cash remittance, as for 
instance a short or overpayment, our 
usual request would be to have the 
matter rectified in the next settlement 
check. 

It is in the manner of agent’s treat- 
ment of these error items that trouble 
arises occasionally. Let us asSume. for 
instance that a premium or an addi- 
tional premium has been omitted in an 
account, and the agent notified of the 
omission. The mistake is sometimes 
made in adjusting the matter of enter- 
ing such items among the premiums 
listed in the subsequent month’s ac- 
count, just as though it were new busi- 
ness, instead of making the correction 
by showing the balance on the sum- 
mary side of the blank. Errors or 
omissions of any sort should be cor- 
rected or adjusted in either one of two 
ways—either in the cash remittance or 
by entering the item in the recapitula- 
tion or summary of the account—never 
by including the item among the listed 
premiums or return premiums. 

Before dismissing the subject, we 
should like to refer to the fact that 
some agents confuse a request from the 
State Agent for a delinquent account 
with the payment of the balance. Please 
bear in mind that it is essential first, 
to forward an account promptly each 
month, irrespective of whether payment 
is made at the same time or not, and 
secondly, to forward remittance in pay- 
ment of a due balance for which an ac- 
count has already been rendered. These 
are two separate and distinct matters. 

Balances ~ 

One of our principal difficulties arises 
in cases where agents remit for an 
amount different than the balance 
shown on the monthly account previous- 
ly rendered. Payments should be 
made on the basis of the exact balance 
of the account, allowing all credits of 
whatever nature to appear in the 
monthly report. 

Occasionally we have difficulty over 
agency balances because of cancelled 
policies which agents have returned 
without charging the return premiums 
in their monthly account. Some agents 
make the error of thinking that the re- 
turn of the cancelled policy is enough 
to get on our books the credit for the 
return premium, and consider that a 
balance for which a draft is made, or 
for which a remittance is solicited, is 
excessive because no credit has been 
given for the unearned premiums, or 
that the amounts of same are not con- 
sidered in abatement of the balance. 

The system of this office, and so far 
as we know of every insurance com- 
pany, is to allow credit for return pre- 
mium only when and after the item has 
been charged in the agent’s monthly ac- 
count. We hope our good friends will 
understand that until a return premium 
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Great American 
Ansurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,390 


NET SURPLUS 


2.37 


11,010,376.5 1 


UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
‘NGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
i6 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
41 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
2 nseme Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Greater Capacity for Local Agents 











Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guarante 
Companies maintaining United 


States deposits. 
binders given. 


Insurance Exchange 





ed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 


Immediate telegraphic 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


| CHICAGO 
90 Maiden Lane 1615 St. 114 Sansome St. 1 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAGOLtS 
901 Ford Bldg. 302 West Superior St. ‘263 St. James St. enhal 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL 7% Tonnol vt 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 




















Z21ith YEAR 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 


SUN 


FOUNDED 1710 


San Francisco, Cal. 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incerperated 1833 


Toronte, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


54 Pine Street - New York er ag RY SMa ced $2,207 150.46 
rduuniat wiliniaiiaies: Liabilities ce cctoe 1,517,8090.59 
urplus in United States....... . 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. upins le United Staten... 9 
PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: | ‘States. from 1874 1919, 
UG = Koccccucecnesds éoaeesy $26,935 ,071.80 
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has been definitely charged back to us 
in the account itself, no credit for same 
will appear on our ledger, unless specifi- 
cally asked for in connection with a 
given balance. - 

In regard to the method of payment, 
our suggestion would be to forward a 
letter with each remittance mentioning 
the amount of the check enclosed and 
stating the account and the month for 
which payment is made. We are con- 
tinually receiving checks and drafts 
with no letter or memorandum to guide 
us in the application of the payment and 
mistakes are liable to happen in credit- 
ing such items. This is particularly the 
ease where drafts or checks are re- 
ceived which are drawn on a bank bear- 
ing an address other than the location 
of the agent. It will readily be seen 
that it is highly important that we 
should have the necessary advices with 
each payment so that the remittances 
may be credited to the proper accounts. 


It is of course unnecessary to say 
that balances should be paid when due. 
Losses are paid promptly and there is 
no reason why collections should not be 
made strictly in accordance with the 
terms of the policies and agents should 
forward all premiums as soon as pos- 
sible after they come into their hands. 
There is another side to the matter and 
that is that when the Company’s special 
agent is engaged in collecting <delin- 
quent balances, adjustments of losses 
are delayed, the agents who pay their 
balances promptly are deprived of the 
services of special agents who are call- 
ing on those who have not paid, and 
no attention can be given by the field 
men to such public services as conserva- 
tion inspection work nor to working 
with agents on general business de- 
velopment. 
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Al Kellar, chief examining under- 
writer of the suburban department of 
the Home, has been with that com- 
pany sinee. 1902. His first appearance 
was in uniform at the entrance of the 
building. Mr. Kellar was ambitious 
for advancement and became a clerk 
in the underwriting department. Hard, 
conscientious work brought him pro- 
motion. 





James J; Blewett, of the suburban 
department of the Home, spent thir- 
teen years with the Commercial Un- 
ion, becoming its Brooklyn examiner. 
Then he went with a Brooklyn agency 
with whom he had come into contact. 
Within a few months, however, the Home 


‘brought him -back to William Street, 


where he has been ever since. 
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National Liberty 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA ; 





(ncoporated Under the _— of the 
State of New York 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Cash Capital .......$ 1,000,000.00 

Assets ..........2.. 10,748,246.87 
Liabilities, including 

Capital .......... 7,638,598.39 

Net Surplus ........ 3,109,647.98 
Surplus to Policy 

4,109,647.98 

HEAD OFFICE 


0 ere 
109-717 SIXTH AVEN Cor. Street, 
NEW YORE = 





R. F. Powell, of the Great American, 
in addition to being an underwriter, 
has been a civil engineer, an army offi- 
cer and a lumber expert. During. the 
world war he was a lumber production 
engineer for the government and dur- 
ing the Spanish war he served in Cuba 
as a captain of engineers under Gen- 
eral Wood. Mr. Powell was raised in 
the insurance business as his father 
was a local agent. He too became a 
lccal agent for many companies in 
Texas. With the Great American his 
field is Canada. 





Herbert F. Lee has had most of his 
experience in the eastern department 
of the Home during the past twenty 
years. In that department he has 
served in almost every capacity. 





R. H. Wolfe has served for the past 
nine years in the eastern department of 
the Home. During the war he saw 
service in France. Mr. Wolfe is very 
much interested in the new examiners’ 
association as a means of co-operating 
for the solution of underwriting prob- 
lems. 





Allen Raunick, for the past six 
months with the Great American, re- 
ceived his early training with the North 
British & Mercantile, and became their 
special agent in the Louisiana field. 
During the war he served in the medi- 
cal department of the Army. In the 
Great American he is assistant to the 
head of the New York state depart- 
ment. 





David Davidson, Jr., of the Amer- 
ican’ Eagle, was born in Dundee, Scot- 
land, but came to America at an early 
age and is a naturalized citizen. His 
first position was with the Sun pf Lon- 
don, in the underwriting department. 
Then he became examiner for the Lon- 
don Assurance in the New England and 
Pennsylvania territories. With the 
American Eagle he handles New York 
State business. 

—jaa- 


Henry Kilo Sullivan started in the 
insurance business with the Phenix of 
Brooklyn. Since 1910 he has been as- 
sociated with the Continental group, 
serving as local inspector in New York 
City and, for a while, in Binghamton, 
N. Y. His present field is Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Mr. Sullivan is a 
first rate baseball player, now pitching 
for the Farmers, of Ridgewood. Not 
long ago he received an attractive offer 
from Willie Keeler, of the old Balti- 
more Orioles. 





Wildey & Budelman, Inc., insurance 
agents of Newark, have incorporated 
for $25,000 capital. The incorporators 
are George 8. Wildey, A. Pawson Wild- 
ey, of Elmhurst, N. Y.; Eugene F. Bu- 
delman, Brooklyn. 


CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE, Inc., 


FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE--AUTOMOBILE 
Risks accepted throughout UNITED STATES—CANADA—PORTO RICO—CUBA 


General Agents for Above Territory 
American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 















A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 
















NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 

Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 

and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 

Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
. Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 



































London ,° Lancashire 
Insurance Qo. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 



































Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 





























Millers National Insurance Co., 


Brooklyn Branch 
151-153 Montague St. 


Head Office 
~~ Se Tee 80 Maiden Lane ee 
New York City 


Chicago, Ill. 

Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York 
Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 

Merchants Underwriters, of New York 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, IIL 



































SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 118 


100 William Street New York, H.: ¥. 








NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF. PITTSBURGH, PA: 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CU, OF, CONCORD, N. H. 
CEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO..OF COLUMBUS, GA, 
UNITED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA 


PERCY B, DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 


UNDERWRITING 
AGENCY 


Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 








Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Eng. 
Underwriters at American Lloyds 
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American Equitable Assur. Co. 
Bankers & Shippers 

Delaware Underwriters 

Eagle, Star & British Dominions 











9 INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


Offer facilities for writing large lines in Buffalo, N. Y., terri- 
tory, including INSPECTION and ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


We are agents for 


Phenix of Paris 


General Agents Erie and Niagara Counties For 
Norwich Union 

















London & Lancashire 
Mechanics & Traders 
Norwich Union 

New Jersey 


Indemnity Co. 











ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 























Pilferage Problem 
Is Still An Enigma 


VARIOUS 





SOLUTIONS SOUGHT 





No General Agreement Reached Be- 
cause the Offices Seem Better 
Satisfied To Travel Alone 





For those who are patient there are 
hopes. This applies particularly just 
now to the marine underwriters won- 
dering what definite steps will ever be 
taken by the lecal market as a whole 


to reduce the theft and pilferage peril. . 


Months have passed since there first 
were hopeful evidences that the under- 
writing offices had agreed to co-operate 
in seeking a practical solution to this 
most important problem and still no 
definite action has been taken. The 
original plan of joining hands with the 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ 
Association, and other local trade or- 


ganizations has been continually de- 
layed for various reasons, not the least 
of which is the question whether the 
expenditure of the funds asked for will 
prove effectual. Marine underwriters 
are becoming mighty careful how they 
spend money and are not freely author- 
izing appropriations for schemes that 
are wholly untried. The same appears 
to apply to the other parties to the 
plan. 

Meanwhile, however, while most all 
the offices are treating the theft and 
pilferage risk as they individually see 
fit, some writing this form of coverage, 
others leaving it entirely alone, the 
members of the committees are going 
ahead with what available material they 
have in their possession. According to 
H. H. Reed, of Platt, Fuller & Co., some 
scheme may be submitted to the market 
for consideration any time; perhaps 
next week, and perhaps never. All de- 
pends upon what the underwriters’ atti- 
tudes are at any particular moment. 


The underwriters are the persons most 





affected, and if they wish to form a gen- 
eral agreement binding upon the great- 
er part of the local market, they can do 
so. If, on the other hand, certain offices 
are persistently unwilling to sacrifice 
some of the advantages they feel they 
have secured by writing theft and pil- 
ferage according to their own terms, no 
one may rightfully condemn them, be- 
cause in these times the marine offices 
must fight for all they secure or go 
under. But the latter alternative prac- 
tically kills all possibilities for co- 
operative action. 

The way out of the difficulty is, 
therefore, hard, and due credit must be 
given to those men who have devoted 
much of their time for months in at- 
tempting to bring the underwriting of- 
fices together. Time may prove that 
the majority of offices will be better 
satisfied .to have struggled with the 
problem in accordance with their ideas. 
Win or lose they cannot place the 
blame on other shoulders. The British 
markets tried to put an agreement into 


operation and couldn’t. Today the 75 
per cent clause and the survey clause 
are optional with the underwriting of- 
fices over there, and it may be safer to 
leave the offices here unrestricted and 
free to treat with the question of theft 
and pilferage as they see fit. 





DR. A. M. CAMPBELL CHAIRMAN 

Dr. Arch M. Campbell is chairman of 
the organization committee and Stan- 
ley B. Kirk is secretary and treasurer, 
of the Mount Vernon Fire Insurance 
Company. 





WANTED—by young man 29, 
position as Special Agent with fire 
insurance company or agency, in 
New York suburban field. Refer- 
ences furnished. Seven years’ ex- 
perience in the insurance business. 
Address—Box 184 
The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 
- New York City 














J. Montgomery Hare 
William Hare 
Managers 


59 John Street, New York 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


Norwich Union. Fire Insurance Society Limited 


Local Department, 100 William St. 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 
tan District 

Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 








Norwich Union Indemnity Company 


45 John Street, New York 
W. G. Falconer, President J. G. Mays, Secretary 


The name NORWICH UNION, in the business community, has long stood for the highest 
honor in all dealings. It has a record of distinguished service to agents and policy-hold- 
ers alike. In pursuance of its policy to extend to agents the widest facilities possible the 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company is admitted to twenty-three States and is in a position 
to offer agents and policy-holders service in all Casualty lines as a supplement to the several 
lines of coverage given by the fire Company. In addition to issuing their individual poli- 
cies covering the separate hazards incident to automobiles, these companies issue a 
joined policy when desired, covering all such hazards simultaneously. 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


: Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 
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Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 











By J. C. Barden, Secretary of Automobile Insurance Co. 
No. 1—Use and Occupancy 























In speaking on the subject of fire in- 
surance and allied lines, one of the 
young men in our office within the last 
week brought to my attention some old 
newspapers, one of which was the Hart- 
ford “Courant” of February 28, 1832. 

In looking over this paper I came 
across an advertisement of the Hart- 
ford Fire which reads as follows: 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company will 
receive proposals for insurance against loss and 
damage by fire at their office in the City of 
Hartford each day of the week, Sundays ex- 
cepted. Mr, John Leffingwell is surveyor for 
the Town of Hartford. 

SIGNED: Walter Mitchell, Secretary. 


The same day I picked up a copy of 
one of our late insurance publications 
and in looking over the advertisement 
of one of the prominent companies I see 
advertised under fire and allied lines 
the following: 

Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Rents, Explosion, 
Commission, Leasehold, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobile, Aircraft, Floaters. 

The advertisement also enumerates 
about twenty Ocean and Inland Marine 
lines, some of which, such as Personal 
Effects Floaters, Tourist Baggage, Par- 
cel Post, and Registered Mail are often 
written in connection with Fire insur- 
ance and through the regular fire ag- 
ents. This advertisement does not men- 
tion some other lines now being written 
which, no doubt, will be considerable 
factors in the insurance business, name- 
ly, Rent, Flood and Acreage Investment 
and the list is continually growing. 

For me to say anything to this group of 
men in regard to fire or lightning insur- 
ance would be a waste of time because 
you are allfamiliar with these branches of 
the business, but when we consider the 
large number of allied or side lines that 
are now being written by fire insurance 
companies a brief (and certainly con- 
sidering the vastness of the subject and 
the limited amount of time any refer- 
ence must be very brief) reference to 
some of the more important of these 
yew lines may be of benefit to some one 

ere. 

Tornado insurance is becoming in- 
creasingly important but all I heed to 
say to you about this is that perhaps 
some of you may be overlooking the 
fact that although risks controlled by 
you may be outside of what is known 
as the tornado belt, still frequent heavy 
wind storms are occurring in places 
where they are least expected and this 
Insurance is becoming more and more 
common in all sections and tornado in- 
surance is becoming a line which you 
cannot afford to ignore. 

Use and Occupancy 

Probably one of the best present time 
Premium producing side lines (if it is 
vorrect to call this a side line) is Use 
and Occupancy or better called Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance. 

This class of insurance has, I believe, 
received as much careful consideration 
during the past few years as any other 
line of business written by fire insur- 
ance companies and many agents still 
look upon it as somewhat of a mystery 
because, although the fundamental cov- 
erage of Use and Occupancy insurance 
is simple, it*has been found very diffi- 
cult to get up a form which would be 
entirely satisfactory to both the assured 
and the companies. 

When Use and Occupancy insurance 
was first written it was designed to 
cover fixed charges only but since that 
time the covering of net profits has 
crept into the form and today is practi- 
cally universal. The form which was 


very generally used for a considerable 
length of time and can still be found on 
Some policies was worded about as fol- 
lows: ay 

It is a condition of this contract of insurance 


that if the buildings, machinery, or any part 
thereof shall be destroyed or so damaged by 
fire, occurring during the term of this policy, 
that the assured are entirely prevented from 
conducting their business or producing their 
finished product, this Company shall be liable 
at the rate of 1/300th of the amount of this 
policy per day for each working day of such 
prevention, If the property enumerated above 
or any part thereof shall be destroyed or so 
damaged by fire as to partly prevent the as- 
sured from conducting their business or from 
producing their finished product, this Company 
shall be liable for each day of partial preven- 
tion for that proportion of 1/300th of the amount 
of this policy which the business prevented 
from being done or the finished product pre- 
vented from being produced bears to the av- 
erage daily business or production of finished 
product of the 300 working days next preceding 
the day of the fire, not exceeding in either 
case the amount insured. 


You will note that this was a valued 
policy, the Company agreeing to pay 
the assured 1/300th of the amount of 
the policy for each day the plant was 
prevented from operating and for par- 
tial prevention the proportion of 
1/300th that the diminished output 
bore to the full output for 300 working 
days preceding the fire. The writing of 
this form has been discontinued by 
practically all of the companies, as 
under this form, the companies could 
be called upon to pay the assured con- 
siderable money when no actual loss 
had occurred. 

Form Based Upon Production 

The next form to be generally used 
was based entirely upon production and 
read as follows: 


The conditicns of this contract of insurance 
are, that if any of the buildings used for man- 
ufacturing purposes or machinery therein, shall 
be so disabled by fire occurring during the 
term and under the conditions of this policy 
that assured are entirely prevented from pro- 
ducing goods, then this Company. shall be lia- 
ble for an amount not exceeding one three 
hundredth of the amount of this policy per 
day (meaning thereby a period of 24 hours) for 
each working day of such prevention; and in 
case said buildings, or machinery therein. are 
so disabled by fire ag to prevent the full daily 
(meaning thereby a period of 24 hours) average 
product, this Company will be liable per day 
for an amount not exceeding that proportion 
of one three hundredth of the amount of this 
policy which the product so prevented from 
being made bears to the average daily - (24 
hours) yield previous to the fire; which for the 
purposes of this insurance is agreed to be the 
full daily (24 hours) average for 300 working 
days immediately preceding the fire, not ex- 
ceeding in either case the amount insured. 


You will note that under this form 
the loss is based entirely upon produc- 
tion of goods, the Company being lia- 
ble for an amount not exceeding 
1/300th of the policy for each day of 
total prevention and of such propor- 
tion of 1/300th as the production after 
the fire bears to the production before 
the fire. In many cases this form was 
unfair either to the Company or to the 
assured as the only basis of adjustment 
under the form was the actual produc- 
tion. 

The form which is now being gen- 
erally used by most companies reads as 
follows: 


If the said buildings or machinery contained 
therein be destroyed by fire occurring during 
the life of this policy so as to necessitate a 
total or partial suspension of manufacturing, 
this Company shall be liable under this policy 
for the actual loss sustained of net profits on 
the product which is thereby prevented, and for 
such fixed charges and expenses as must neccs- 
sarily continue during a total or partial sus- 
pension of manufacturing, for not exceeding 
such length of time as shall be required with 
the exercise of due diligence and dispatch to 
rebuild, repair or replace such part of said 
buildings an1 machinery as may be destroyed 
or damaged (commencing with the date of the 
fire and not limited by the date of expiration 
of this policy), under the following terms and 
conditions to wit: 

During the time of a total suspension of 
manufacturing, liability under this policy shall! 
not exceed one-three-hundrédth part of the 
amount of this policy for each working day. 

During the time of a partial suspension of 
manufacturing, liability under this policy shall 
not: exceed that proportion of the per diem lia- 
bility for a total suspension of manufacturing 
which the average daily decrease in the pro- 
duction | of goods bears to the average daily 
production for a period of 300 working days 
immediately prior to such suspension. 


You will note under this form that the 
assured is covered for the actual loss 
sustained of net profits to an amount 
not exceeding 1/300th of the face of the 
policy for each working day of preven- 
tion. This means that in case of loss 
under this form the assured has, as in 
a direct fire loss, to prove his loss from 
his books and the Company is liable for 
any such loss up to the limits speci- 
fied in the form. 


Soliciting Items 


In soliciting Use and Occupancy in- 
surance, in order to ascertain the 
amount which the company should 
carry, the following are some of the 
items other than net profits which 
should be considered: taxes, ground 
rents, if any, royalties on machinery or 
processes where same are payable 
whether, operated or not, salaries of 
officers and directors’ fees, wages of 
those employes who must be retained 
in order to keep the organization to- 
gether and any other items of expense 
peculiar to the risk which would con- 
tinue although the factory was inopera- 
tive. 

Although formerly the gauge of settl- 
ing the loss was the production for the 
last 300 days preceding the fire, it is 
now permissible in some territories to 
use 100, 90, 60, or in some cases, even 
30 days. Under the swiftly changing 
business conditions it is hard to state 
which of these terms is best, but the 
agent or broker must study the indi- 
vidual risk which is to be covered and 
work out a form which is best adapted 
to the risk in question. There are prac- 
tically no concerns but what carry fire 
insurance and any firm carrying fire in- 
surance cannot give any good argument 
for not carrying use and occupancy as 
well because wherever there is any 
possibility of a fire there is possibility 
of a use and occupancy loss and this 
loss may be, and is in many cases, a 
more serious handicap to the assured 
than the actual physical loss. 





MORE IMPERIAL CAPITAL 


The capital of the Imperial Assur- 
ance Company of New York was re- 
cently increased from $200,000 to $500,- 
000. The Company shows assets of $2,- 
145,700.84 and surplus as to policyhold- 
ers of $1,168,268.35, as at December 31, 
1920. 

This Company was organized in 1899 
by interests identified with the Phoenix 
Assurance Company, Limited, of Lon- 
don and has made rapid progress in 
recent years. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ FIRE 

The Manufacturers’ Fire Insurance 
Co., of Philadelphia, recent’y incor- 
porated in Pennsylvania, will operate 
under the same management as the 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Co., which is 
now writing business in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Michigan. 
Thomas §S. Dando is president of both 
corporations. The company will write 
fire risks in connection with automobile 
insurance. 





NEW FIRM OF ADJUSTERS 


Henken, Kuhn & Co., of Philadelphia, 
adjusters of fire losses for the assured, 
have located their principal office in 
Baltimore. The Philadelphia office will 
be continued as a branch of the firm. 
The company is headed by George K. 
Henken and Emanuel M. Kuhn, and has 
been in business for more than ten 
years, during which time it has handled 
numerous large adjustments in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Washington and 
elsewhere. 





PAN-AMERICAN FIRE 


A new fire insurance company is 
being organized in Iowa called the Pan- 
American. Mayland C. Ballard is presi- 
dent. Its capital will be $1,000,000. The 
surplus resulted from the sale of stock 
at price of $400 per share. Mr. Ballard 
claims that the company will have $3,- 
000,000 surplus. 

















| To Be Occupied in April | 





The Northern of New York and W. 8S. 
Brown & Company will move into the 
new building of the Northern of New 
York at 83 Maiden Lane and 7 Gold 


“Street during the week of April 25 and 


about the same time the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance will move there. 











_ Contractors are ahead of the building 


schedule in their work. 

This ten-story building has a beauti- 
ful coloniaf brick front and the struc- 
ture is a re-enforced concrete monolith, 
absolutely fire-proof in every respect. 
The Northern and W. S. Brown & Com- 
pany will occupy jointly the grade, 
ninth and tenth floors and the Royal 
Exchange Assurance will occupy the 
fifth, sixth and seventh floors. Thé 
Fireman’s Fund and Motor Agency will 
occupy the eighth floor. The second, 
third and fourth floors have not been 
definitely rented yet, but negotiations 
for renting these floors are under way. 





ENTERS LONDON 
The American of Newark has entered 
Great Britain. A. J. Collins, of A. J. 
Collins & Co., Ltd., is agent. 


BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag -Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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Oil Contamination 
in Boston Harbor 


REPORT OF BOARD ENGINEER 





Dangerous Fire Hazard Created By 
Oil and Oil Waste Accumulations 
Pointed Out 





The report of the Boston Board on™ 


oil contamination of piers and wharves 
in Boston harbor follows. It was made 
by Archibald McInnes. 

“I have your letter asking for infor- 
mation on the following points concern- 
ing oil in the harbor and adjaceat 
waters: 

A. Are oil tankers or oil-burning 
vessels permitted to clean tanks or 
discharge water ballast from tanks 
previously containing oil while in- 
side the harbor limits? 

Bk. If not, have violations been not- 
ed and what vessels appear to be the 
principal violators? 

C. Does oj] cover the water to 
such an extent as to form a hazard- 
ous condition with respect to spread 
of a fire from pier to pier? 

D. Does this oil adhere to piers 
and other substructure members of 
piers? 

E. In case of dry docks how is 
oil sludge from tanks and oil-burning 
vessels disposed of? 

F. Have any fires due to this 
cause occurred? If so, give details 
including date, location, cause and 
extent of fire. 

Oil Saturates Dock Properties 


In answer to the above request, [ 


have made a thorough survey of all 
dock properties in Boston Harbor and 
tributaries, this including Boston, 
South Boston, East Boston, Charles- 
town, Che'’sea, and Everett. You will 
find indicated on map which I pre- 
pared, points at which the accvmula- 
tion of oil has reached the stage where 
it is liable to be a dangerous fire haz- 
erd. This oil and waste oil have sat- 
urated wharf piling and sub-structures 
of many of our dock properties to such 
an extent as to actually coat them to 
considerable thickness. At any stage 
of the tide at the shore end of many 
of the docks will be .found an accumu 
lation of oil and oily debris. The pres- 
ence and extent of this oily matter is, 
of course, governed by the movement 
of oil-burning and oil-laden vessels. 
Present indications point to an ever- 
increasing traffic in and out of Boston 
of this class of vessel. I have to some 
extent traced the cause of the presence 
of this oily matter in and around our 
docks to the following conditions and 
practices. At oil storage stations there 
is waste in discharge from tank ships 
to station and from station to bunker- 
ing barges. Also from these barges 
while alongside of vessels both at dock 
and in the stream, engaged in bunker- 
ing. Another contributing factor is 
the practice of ships coming here with 
water ballast in tanks previous’y used 
for oil bunkers, discharging such bal- 
last in the harbor. 

In addition to the above general in- 
formation, I will now answer the ‘spe- 
cific questions asked in your letter of 
October 21, 1920. 

A. I fail to find any Federal, State 
or City law or regulation forbidding 
this practice. 

B. It is not a violation of any exist- 
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ing law or regulation in Boston Harbor 
and its tributaries. This oily discharge 

comes principally from Government INCORPORATED 1720 

vesse’s at Navy Yard in Charlestown, 

from vessels owned or controlled by the 

cosine sacc“arsaeree | KOVAl Exchange Assurance 


chant vessels. 


C. Yes, in most cases. See map for 
extent of hazard. The oil, combined LONDON, ENGLAND 
with debris, which floats down the har- : 
ctor, and at Charles River, Fort Point United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
Channel, Chelsea Creek and Mystic 92 William Street, New York United States Manager 


River, in some cases covers a large 
area of water, and the coating of oil 
and debris is found all along the shores 
of Boston Harbor. 


D. Yes, in some cases. See map for H.KRAMER B M 








extent of hazard. In some of our 





larger docks, principally in Charles- ADJUSTER 

town and Boston proper, this floating FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 

debris combined with the oil adheres 59 Maiden L N York Cit CR TH A 
to the land end of the docks and is aiden Lane, a ee y 

not carried out by the tide, due prin- 

cipally by the current of wind. AND 





E. Have not found any evidence that 

would show that ships practice this dis- COMPANY 
charge of oily sludge while in dry dock, THE H ANOVER 

except in one case, the U. S. Shipping 


Board Steamer “Dewey.” This vessel 
ran on the rocks in the lower harbor FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





and docked at the Government dry- Continuously in business since 1852. Fi d A bi 
dock in South "Boston. In this case The real strength of an insurance com- ire an utomo ile 
the sludge did go into the dock to io in ervatism of ité man- | S iali 
some extent. This was due to emer- ceement, aad the management of THE hsurance peci ists 
gency. HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
F. I can find no evidence of fires the security of its policy. 
caused by fuel oil. a z gy eg ge Poseitont ; 
In concluding this report would say RED. A. ce-F residen . 
that due to the efforts of the Boston CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President Lines Bound Anywhere 
Board's inspector and with the assist- WILLIAM WoRRIgON. Asst. Sec’y in New York State 
ance of the Harbor Master and other 
interested parties, the hazard due to HOME OFFICE a Ce SEN 
these causes and conditions has been ° 
minimized up to this time. Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 45 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK New York City, N. Y. 
GREIG’S NEW T HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. ts 
G’s POSITION Metropolitan District aon Telephone 5784 John 


W. T. Greig, says a despatch from 


London, has relinquished his position 95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














as assistant fire manager of the Royal 


Exchange Assurance Corporation and , 
has be appointed Lon : on manager SUMMA ATAU 
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HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
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How Big Executives 
Size Up 1921 Prospects 


ALL SAILS MUST BE TRIMMED 





Lower Expenses and More Hustling; 
See Era of Re-Insurance of 
Weaker Companies 


In its very interesting annual review 
of the year, the “Journal of Commerce” 
quotes a large number of prominent in- 
surance men in the role of prophets 
for 1921. 

E. G. Snow, president of the Home, 
says the biggest question is whether 
the responsible administrators of the 
fire insurance business will measure up 
to their responsibilities; whether in the 
event of temporary falling off of pre- 
mium volume they will keep their 
heads and exhibit qualities justifying 
their occupation of the positions they 


hold. 

Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
says that during 1921 it will be increas- 
ingly necessary for responsible men in 
the business to exercise care and dis- 
cretion in the selection of assureds and 
the inspection of risks, and he looks 
for underwriters to exhibit moral cour- 
age in eliminating abuses. He believes 
the conservatively and ably managed 
companies will be able to show a rea- 
sonable profit during this year. 

Henry Evans, chairman of the board 
of the Continental, looks for continued 
depression in the United States and the 
world, with many failures, with strikes, 
and heavily curtailed purchasing power. 
All this will lead -to moral hazard fires 
and he sounds a note of warning regard- 
ing laxity and dishonesty in the adjust- 
ment branch of the business. In fact, 
he says that the whole adjustment and 
salvage situation is rotten, resulting in 
one of the big leaks in the business. 
Turning to the subject of state super- 
vision, he says commissioners should 
require honest statements instead of 
fostering fraudulent ones by fixing fic- 
titious values for securities. If this 
were done, he said, it would result in an 
inevitable concentration of the business 
in a comparatively few offices. He 
makes a plea for broader powers for 
American companies and along this line 
says: 

The American insurance companies will rea- 
lize that they should have broader powers; that 
they must, in order to compete successfully 
with foreign companies, be able to do all lines 
of insurance except life. They will also wake 
up to the fact that while American companics 
stand no chance to azect a direct business in 
the British Isles, the British companies get 
the bulk of their ines'ae from the United 
States, and, further, that these British companies 
exercise a dominant influence in many of our 
important company organizations. Does any 
American underwriter think that if he entered 
his company in England he would have mem- 
bership in, say, a body corresponding to the 
laws and legislation committee of the National 
Board? American companies must wake up and 
fight for their rights or be strangled by their 
great competitors—the British, 

Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational Insurance Company, and 
manager of several re-insurance compa- 
nies, does not think the moral hazard 
is going to be so serious as some under- 
writers fear. He thinks the American 
fire companies which have entered the 
ocean marine business will continue in 
that venture. 

Percival Beresford, United States 
manager of the Phoenix, believes that 
the business of fire insurance will be 
adversely affected by the abnormal con- 
ditions of 1921. The premium receipts 
will fall off. 

A pessimistic view is also taken by 
William B. Clark, of the Aetna. He 
calls attention to the growing losses, 
shrinkage of values, and increase of 
Moral hazard. While there are more 
Companies in the business than ever, 
€ thinks they are living up to rules 
and obligations reasonably well. 

The prediction of Cecil F. Shallcross, 


United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, is that fire and 
automobile premiums will shrink, loss 
ratio to premiums written will be higher 
than for the past three years, larger 
companies will show a substantial profit 
through the running off of unearned 
premiums, expenses will be reduced. 
Recklessly managed smaller companies 
will have a hard time and local agents 
who have conducted their business 
along extravagant lines will be forced 
to trim sail. 

A. G. McIlwaine, Jr., United States 
manager of the London & Lancashire, 
looks for a shrinkage of fire premiums 
with little development of new sidelines 
to compensate for the shrinkage. He 
sees little relief from overburdened ex- 
pense accounts, while he is not cheer- 
ful about the moral hazard. Consolida- 
tions, re-insurance and possible retire- 
ments will figure extensively in the 
news. 

Edward Milligan, president of the 

Phoenix, sees many reasons for a di- 
minished premium income. He feels 
that business conditions are funda- 
mentally sound, but it will be some time 
before they reach normal. The substan- 
tial companies will forge ahead. 
* Manager Alfred G. Martin, of the 
Northern, feels that the present un- 
settled conditions are temporary and 
he looks for an early improvement. 

Manager Frederick W. Day, of the 
Royal, looks for an extensive exploita- 
tion of sidelines. He is optimistic about 
the automobile business. He believes 


that a drastic control of expenses is~ 


necessary. He does not believe that pre- 
iums will be below those of 1920. 

President Bailey, of the American, be- 
lieves that the present moral hazard 
and shrinking values will continue for 
a few months yet, but by Spring busi- 
ness will be on a more stable basis. He 
feels that the loss record for the early 
part of 1921 will be severe with a grad- 
ual decrease as Spring comes. 

W. H. Stevens, president of the Agri- 
cultural, says that it is a pity- that 
United States fire insurance companies 
are forbidden by law to help, as banks 
may help, in the restoration of business 
through the freer purchase of foreign 
bonds. He asks if it is entirely logical 
that a foreign bank deposit is an ad- 
mitted asset but no foreign government 
bond is unless left in foreign govern- 
ment depositories. 

William Hare, United States manager 
of the Norwich Union, feels that under- 
writers will now see more re-insurances 
and consolidations of companies than 
they have for several years back. 

E. C. Jameson, president of the Globe 
& Rutgers, says the principal problem 
of the companies will be how to keep 
up their premium income somewhere 
near that of 1920. 

I think the principal problem of the fire in- 
surance companies will be how to keep up their 
premium income somewhere near that of 1920 
without competing too much with their fellow 
underwriters. A moderate increase in under- 
writing capacity, combined with a moderate 
decrease in premiums, due to reduced values, 
will make it difficult for individual companies 


to keep up their income. and the “golden rule” 
will have to be kept well in mind. 





BACK END FORWARD 





Promoters Always Cite Later Experi- 
ence of Successful Companies in 
Selling Stock to Public 





Colonel John L. Cunningham says he 
notes that-a new fire insurance comn- 
pany is in process of organization in 
New York State and as usual the ex- 
perience of the Glens Falls is used to 
influence the promotion, which leads 
him to make this comment: 

“We are pleased with the compli- 
ment and wish the venture success: 
but it would be more fair to stock sub- 
scribers if they were told of the first 
twenty years’ history of the Glens Falls, 
instead of that for the last twenty.” 





The Smoke and Cinder Club, of Pitts- 
burgh, is getting out a little paper 
called “Clinkers.” 














| Career of Charles M. Martindale 




















CHAS. M. MARTINDALE 
Asst. Secy. 


the Home's automobi’e department, later being appointed manager. 





C. M. Martindale, who has been 
elected assistant secretary of the 
Home Insurance Company, is a Bal- 
timore man whose ear y career was 
in the surety business. His first 
insurance experience was in 1906 
with the Fidelity & Deposit as a 
special agent in the surety depart- 
ment. Later, he went with the 
American Bonding Company in 
Texas as assistant manager in that 
state and then became manager for 
Rocky Mountain territory for the 
Equitable Surety Company. From 
Denver he went with the Aetna 
Life in Pittsburgh in the office of 
Eyler & Henry, having charge of 
the surety department. In 1914 
Mr. Martindale went back to the 
Fidelity & Deposit, becoming sup- 
ervisor of agents and it was while 
in that position that he had his 
first contact with the Home Insur- 
ance Company. It will be recalled 
that the Home and the Fidelity & 
Deposit joined in a joint automo- 
bile policy; and for four months 
Mr. Martindale and a representa- 
tive of the Home traveled about 
the country seeing agents. Later 
Mr. Martindale traveled on the 
same mission alone seeing agents 
of both companies. Soon after he 
was made associate manager for 
Mr. Martin- 


dale is one of the best students in the automobile business, thoroughly understand- 


Youngstown Agency 
Opens Offices Here 


IN CHARGE 





HARRY F. WANVIG 





Personnel of Agency; Major Wanvig 
Fermer Branch Secretary of York- 
shire Insurance Co. 





Major Harry F. Wanvig, who recently 
resigned as. branch secretary of the 
Yorkshire, has been elected a vice- 
president and a director of the Med- 
bury-Agler Co., Inc., of Youngstown, O., 
and has been made manager of the 
New York office which that company 
has opened at 80 Maiden Lane. The 
Medbury-Agler Co., Inc., was formerly 
the General Insurance Agency Com- 
pany, of Youngstown, and the new office 
will not be a binding office but a 
straight insurance brokerage establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Medbury is an old Youngstown 
man, having lived there all his life. 
He has strong connections with the 
steel and other industries. The agency 
was established in 1867. 

Mr. Agler, a younger man, was an ag- 
ent in Connellsville, whose work had 
much impressed Mr. Medbury and who 
induced him to come to Youngstown 
as vice-president of the agency. An en- 
gineering department has been estab- 
lished and a number of unique service 
features will be provided clients. 

Major Wanvig became an adjuster 
of fire insurance losses in the Spring 
of 1911 when he became associated with 
Charles Peckham, a famous western ad- 
juster. After some experience with Mr. 
Peckham, Major Wanvig opened an in- 
dependent adjustment office of his own 
in Butte, Mont. In the summer of 1912 
he became manager at Butte for the 
Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau and at 
one time all the adjusters in the state 
were working out of his office either 
on a salary or on a per day basis. In 
1914, through O. E. Lane, he became a 
special agent of the Yorkshire with 
headquarters in Chicago,-and when Mr. 
Lane left that company, Major Wanvig 
was brought to New York as branch 
secretary. He joined the army in 1917, 
served in the 77th Division in France 
as a major of field artillery, and got 
out of the army in 1919, rejoining the 
Yorkshire. 





ing this branch of difficult underwriting in which he has made a marked success. 


NO WARSHIPS WITH LLOYD’S 





Navy Department Denies Insuring Ves- 
sels With Foreign Companies; 
Secrets Are Preserved 





Reports that American naval vessels 
are or have been insured with Lloyd’s of 
London are emphatically denied by Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels and other 
officials of the Navy Department in 
Washington. A rumor appears to have 
been circulated that the British Ad- 
miralty, acting as Lloyd’s ,agents, was 
inspecting American warships and that 
the secrets of our methods of construc- 
tion were falling into the hands of a 
rival maritime power, and it is this 
story which the naval authorities de- 
sire to quash as absolutely untrue. 
They state that none of our battleships 
have ever been open for inspection by 
foreign representatives. 

As with the Shipping Board mercan- 
tile vessels, the United States Govern- 
ment carries the insurance on American 
warships. However, in some instances, 
while warships are under construction 
in private yards, the Navy Department 
requires the builders to place builders’ 
risk insurance with private insurance 
companies. All of this goes originally 
to American companies, although they 
in turn may re-insure abroad parts of 
the risks. Doing so involves no inspec- 
tions of the hulls by the foreign insur- 
ers, it is stated, and even the ceding 
companies may not make surveys un- 
less some actual damage has been re- 
ported. Then an inspection is limited 
to an examination of the damaged parts 
only. Following the completion of a 
warship private insurance, whether 
placed with domestic or foreign compa- 
nies, automatically ceases, according to 
the Naval Department. 





NEW AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


President Norman T. Robertson of 
the American Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company has announced his appoint- 
ment of Olaf Nordeng as agency sup- 
erintendent in the Western Depart- 
ment. In 1912 he went as a clerk with 
the Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., becoming an examiner 
in 1914. In April, 1918, he joined the 
American Eagle forces as an examiner 
in the Western Department. 
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the whole premium paid and cannot be limited 
to the portion earned up to the time of can- 
cellation. 69 Vt. 549. 


American Steam Boiler v. Anderson 

The same view is set forth at greater 
length in the case of the American 
Steam Boiler Insurance Company V. 
Anderson et al 130 N. Y. 134. In this 
case the defendants were agents of the 
plaintiff and in that Capacity wrote a 
large insurance and received 4 commis- 
sion of thirty per cent. Subsequently, 
they terminated this agency and in- 
duced the insured to cancel his insur- 
ance and take out insurance in a com- 
pany they then represented. In its opin- 
ion the court said: 


They had, pursuant to such agency and for it, 
insured the property of R. Hoe & Co., and that 
was done under a contract by which they were 
entitled to and did receive thirty per centum 
of the premiums paid. This was compensation 
for their skill and services as agents for the 
plaintiff, Although their fiduciary relation to 
the plaintiff had terminated, the contract of 
insurance, they, in that character, had made 
with the insured remained only partly execut- 
ed, the time of its indemnity had not expired, 
and as a consequence the premiums paid were 
not fully earned. The defendants had, pur- 
suant to their contract of agency with the 
plaintiff received thirty cents of every dollar 
of these premiums. They received this from 
the plaintiff in consideration of services by 
them performed in its business and behalf by 
virtue of the contract between them. The pol- 
icies of insurance were made subject to the 
right reserved to the assured of surrendering 
them and having a rebate and reimbursement 
pro tanto of the premiums paid; and this 
without prejudice to the defendants, since they 
had fully performed the services of creating 
the relation of insurer and assured. This is all 
they undertook to do for their stipulated com- 
pensation, 

In this case the courts found the act 
of the defendants in inducing the in- 
sured to terminate the insurance was 
in violation of their duty to the com- 
pany and that, therefore, they forfeited 
their right to commissions, but it would 
seem from the language above quoted 
that apart from their wrongful conduct 
they would have been entitled to retain 
their commission in spite of the can- 
cellation of the policy. 

Johnson v. Button 


The cases of Johnson v. Button, 91 
S. E. 151 and T. T. Hay & Bro. v. Union 
Fire Insurance Company et al., 83 S. E. 
241, sustain the proposition that where 
the insurance company becomes insolv- 
ent and in consequence of such insolv- 
ency a return of the unearned premium 
is necessitated, the agent cannot be re- 
quired to return a ratable part of his 
commissions. In the first case it was 
said the agent’s claim to commissions 
rests upon the conclusive ground that 
he has fully complied with the terms of 
his employment and the transaction 
fails of accomplishment from no fault 
of his but from the insolvency of the 
company. In the second case the court 
says, “As between the local agent and 
the company, the former has done his 
work by securing and writing the policy, 
and the subsequent default of the com- 
pany cannot entitle it to recover back 
from the agent any part of his com- 
mission. This would entitle the com- 
pany to profit by its own wrong or de- 
fault.” 

The substance of these cases would 
appear to be that there is nothing in the 
agency relationship that would require 
an agent to return any portion of his 
premium in consequence of the cancel- 
lation of the insurance. This may, how- 
ever, be modified by agreement, ex- 
pressed or implied, by practice between 
the parties to the agreement or by gen- 
eral custom. 

What Is True of Agent Applies to Broker 

What is true as to agents applies 
a fortiori as brokers. The broker has 
no agency relation with the insurance 
company nor with the agent with whom 
he transacts business. He is ordinarily 
the representative of the assured and 
in the absence of special agreement 
giving him a more extended authority 
represents the assured merely for the 
purpose of procuring the particular in- 
surance. _That once obtained, his right 
to represent the insured ceases and ter- 


minates. His relation to the transac- 
tion is, therefore, of necessity a tran- 
sitory relation. He approaches the ag- 
ent of the insurance company to place 
a certain piece of business. The com- 
pany accepts it and he receives therefor 
a commission which, so far as the com- 
pany or its agent is concerned, repre- 
sents his compensation for bringing the 
business to them. He has, by placing 
the insurance, performed all of his un- 
dertaking and there is no such relation- 
ship between him and the company or 
its agent as would appear of itself to 
involve the repayment by him.of a part 
of his commission by reason of subse- 
quent cancellation by either the com- 
pany or the insured. In the absence, 
therefore, of a special agreement to re- 
turn a ratable portion of the commis- 
sion in case of cancellation or in the 
absence of a trade custom requiring 
such return, it is my opinion that the 
broker is under no obligation to make 
return of any part of his commission. 
In the case stated, there is no charge 
that any special agreement existed. The 
only remaining question is as to the ex- 
istence of a trade custom. 

In order to be binding a trade custom 
or usage must be certain, universal, 
uniform, and of sufficiently long contin- 
uance to afford a presumption that it 
was known by the party to be affected 
by it. 

Berkshire Woolen Co. v. Proctor, 7 
Cush. 417; Scudder v. Bradbury, 106 
Mass. 422; Porter v. Hills, 114 Mass. 106. 

Where the evidence is uncertain and 
contradictory the custom is not estab- 
lished. 

Parrott v. Thacher, 9 Pick. 426. 

Such usage must also be reasonable 
and not in contravention of any estab- 
lished principle of law. The establish- 
ment of a usage, therefore, is essential- 
ly a question of fact and not of law, and 
the evidence must be collected from 
those directly connected with the insur- 
ance business. It has not been possible 
to make so general a canvass of the 
field as to ascertain with absolute cer- 
tainty the general trend’ of opinion. 
Such investigation as has been possible 
would seem to establish that it is a 
common practice in the case of cancel- 
lation for the company to require its 
agent to return a ratable part of his 
commission and for the agent to make 
a similar requirement upon the broker. 
On the other hand, the right to require 
such return is not universally admitted. 
This is evidenced by the number of 
times in which this office has been ques- 
tioned as to the existence of such a 
right and some of these questions come 
from very prominent firms engaged in 
the writing of insurance. Several in- 
surance lawyers have expressed them- 
selves as questioning. whether a broker 
in such a case was under any real obli- 
gation to make a return and as indicat- 
ing that where returns were made the 
actuating motive was expediency rather 
than legal obligation. 

I am informed that in New York there 
have been cases where brokers have de- 
clined to make returns of commissions 
and have successfully maintained their 
position in the courts. All this does not 
necessarily negative the existence of a 


binding trade custom, but casts so much _ 


doubt upon its general acceptance that 
as at present advised I must decline to 
rule in favor of its existence. 





SELLING 100,000 SHARES 

The Chicago Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company, which is being or- 
ganized in Chicago, is offering 100,000 
shares “to people who are in position 
to participate in the proceeds of one of 
the safest and most profitable lines of 
business in the world.” Among insur- 
ance men who are incorporators are 
Harry M. O’Brien and Willett M. Pot- 
ter. The company says it will have a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a net surplus 
of $1,125,000. 


‘ the current on. 


J. H. VREELAND 
Manager 





A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, a. Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupaacy, Explosion, ote. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


J. H. McCORMICK 
Secretary 












LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
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1 LIBERTY STREET 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Meantgemery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 R St. 






NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 








HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 14a 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Nom-Conference 
Company 








Binders Effected on Risks pO in the U. 8S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD JNSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar St., 
New York City 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown Nationale ef Paris 


Atlas Assurance Ce. 





ANOTHER ‘HARD TIMES HAZARD 

Hotel proprietors in the Rialto dis- 
trict are disturbed over the frequency 
of fires due to the use of gas jets or 
electricity for cooking, says “The Eve- 
ning Sun.” Hard times are responsi- 
ble, they say. Recently, a guest of the 
hotel, being called unexpectedly to the 
telephone, left a hot electric iron with 
An employe found the 
room on fire. When a guest is put out 
for such an offense, say the proprie- 
tors, he moves to the next hotel and 
does the same thing again. 


HEADS BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 
Paul A. Nielson, who has done cred- 
itable work as an examiner in New 
Jersey and Suburban New York for 
the Fidelity-Phenix since December, 
1918, has been appointed manager of 
the brokerage department of the Amer- 
ican Eag'e, Continental and Fidelity- 
Phenix. He succeeds Fred C. Jones, 
whose resignation takes effect Febru- 
ary 1st. Mr. Nielson was an examiner 
and a special agent in Nebraska, be- 
fore going with the Fidelity-Phenix. 








There are three automobiles for 


every mile of roadway in the United 
States. 


Rhede Island Insurance Co. Home Fire & Marine 


. 40 Clinton St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Fireman’s Fund 





BROOKLYN CHAIRMEN 

The following chairmen of commit 
tees have been appointed by the Brook 
lyn Insurance Brokers’ Association for 
1921: C. Stewart Cavanagh, member- 
ship; Arthur Hess, entertainment: 
Julian Lucas, Fire Insurance Exchange; 
A. L. Carr, plate glass; L. W. Reinhard, 
liability and compensation; Harry C. 
Mitchell, automobile insurance; George 
H. Holden, publicity; John J. Hastings, 
legislative. 





WATER DAMAGE LOSSES 

The companies are Swamped with 
water damage and leakage losses “It 
is very peculiar how a great city can 
be tied up through a two days’ coli 
spell,” said one adjuster. “The owners 
wil! not give instruction to turn on 
the steam in time.” 


Frank V. Cooper Co. 
15 Park Row, New York 


General Insurance Adjusters and Apprais- 
ers for the Insurance Companies. 


Associate Adjusters throughout U. S. and 
Canada. 
FIRE MARINE 
AUTO LIABILITY 
Subrogation claim handled for Companies. 



























Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. 


H. A. LOGUE 

Chairman 
EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres. 
H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 
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CO-OPERATION 


Why is it that the Fidelity-Phenix is famous 








“America Fore” for its policy of fair dealing with both 
agent and assured? 


3ecause 


1. The agent knows that every policy he issues 
to the assured has back of it a company that 
will pay promptly every honest claim. 

2. The Fidelity-Phenix has always dealt fairly 
with the agent. It especially protects him 
during this readjustment period by its pro- 
gressive Service plus, consisting of trained 
fieldmen, fire prevention engineers and ad- 
vertising literature. These aid him in secur- 
ing more and better business. 


The advantages that we offer to an agent 
are innumerable. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000 C. R. STREET, President 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPT. ‘ WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
W. E. BALDWIN, Manager C. E. ALLAN, Secretary ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 
17 St. John Street Insurance Exchange Building 137 So. La Salle St. 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 























How Brokers Sometimes Influence 
Companies and Assureds’ Accounts 























Much has been published in automo- 
bile and marine circles with regard to 
the relative positions and powers of 
brokers and underwriters in the local 
market. On one hang, agency officials 
are accused of combining to fix rates, 
perhaps higher than warranted, while 
on the other, brokers are described as 
dominating affairs by now and then 
throwing business to cut-rate offices, 
thus forcing many agencies to disre- 
gard underwriting experience in their 
quest for covers. Ninety per cent of 
such talk on both, sides is fallacious. 
Most underwriters and brokers conduct 
their business on an absoutely fair 
and ethical basis and maintain cordial 
relations between themselves at all 
times. Mutual satisfaction is the rule; 
warranted dissatisfaction the excep- 
tion. 

Occasionally, however, an actual case 
of daring procedure comes to light 
when the facts may be presented for 
public consideration. In this article 
The Eastern Underwriter publishes two 
letters between a well-known broker 
and an underwriter connected with a 
prominent -agency office in the local 
market. More will follow. The names 
of the parties are withheld. The ex- 
tracts following are taken from a let- 
ter written by the broker to the under- 
writer relative to the writing of a cer- 
tain class of automobile risks. In ex- 
planation “A” is the chief executive in 
the underwriting office and “B” is sec- 
ond in. charge. Tha person designated 
as “C” is the chief executive of a rival 


agency writing for several domestic 
companies. 
“I have your favor of the ...... inst., 


which I have read with a great deal of 
interest. I am certainly unable to un- 
derstand A’s attitude in connection with 
We secon kass business at this time. It 
seems to me that this business having 
passed the experimental stage, it is 
now time not only to continue all of 
the present accounts which are on a 
profitable basis, but also to do every- 
thing possible to secure new business. 

“I do not know what possible object 
A has in requesting you to submit new 
propositions to either himself or B for 
approval, but it certainly looks to me 
as if there is an inclination on his part 
to restrict the volume of this business. 

“[ note your Exhibit 1, which I am 
returning herewith. I think that you 
probably attach too much importance to 
this matter as I cannot conceive of A 
having in mind your elimination. I can- 
not understand how he would expect toe 
continue the .......... business unless 
you were there at the helm. 

“It occurs to me that he may have 
in mind the fact that I will take over 
the general agency of the automobile 
department of these companies, and 
that for this reason .he does not wish 
to continue emphasizing your personal 
connection with the automobile depart- 
ment. This, however, is merely a first 
thought and may be far from right. I 
think the safest way for a future pro- 
cedure is to disregard matters of an 
abstract nature, and unless he brings 
up something specific, I do not believe 
st is advisable for you to take the initia- 
tive in anything until I return to New 
York. 

“I have just one more suggestion to 
make and that is that it occurs; to me 
that some of A’s companies might be 
interested in .......... business, and if 
it appears advisable to you, you might 
see C and talk the situation over. I 
think an ace up your sleeve might help 
at the psychological moment. 

“IT hope you don’t bring matters to a 
point where immediate action will be 


necessary, as I intend, if possible, to 

prolong my stay in .......... in order 

that I might have a complete rest.” 
The Underwriter’s First Reply 

The fol’owing is taken from the reply 
of the underwriter to the broker’s let- 
ter: 

“Your long newsy letter of December 
27, received, and is like a breath from 
another world. 

“IT am just as enthusiastic as you are 
regarding the outlook, and I certainly 
think that both of us should profit far 
more through the contemplated arrange- 
ment’—securing the general agency of 
the companies“than in any other par- 
ticular line. I quite understand your 
remark to disregard matters of an ab/ 
stract nature, and of course, am: doing 
so and only discussing it with you as 
one phase of the general situation. I 
do not quite understand, however, what 
you mean about my not taking the ini- 
tiative until you return to New York. 
I certainly shall not a’ong the line of 
the contemplated arrangement, but I 
am certainly taking the initiative look- 
ing towards the placing of lines for 
broadening the business. I do feel that 
the new arrangement should bo ef- 
fective from at least February 1, and I 
do hope that you can manage to get 
your vacation in and be back here in 
time to close the transaction by that 
date. 

“I note your remarks regarding C’s 
companies. Unfortunately, I do not 
dare proceed along this line until mat- 
ters have assumed a more definite 
shape under the contemplated arrange- 
ment.” 

(To be continued) - 


W. A. Prime Retiring 
From Brokerage Field 


WAS 36 YEARS WITH W. P. & H. 











Founder of the Great Lakes Register 
and Suggested Idea of Great Lakes 
Protective Association 





William A. Prime, director and vice- 
president of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, 
has resigned from that concern after 
serving for more than thirty-five years 
in the marine insurance brokerage busi- 
ness. He is at present located at 15 
William Street, but is planning to sail 
soon for Europe. William A. Prime, Jr., 
a live-wire in brokerage fields, still re- 
tains his connections with the large 
brokerage house his father was so in- 
strumental in organizing. - 

Mr. Prime has' been recognized for 
many years in insurance circles here 
and in the Middle West as one of the 
most thoroughly informed men on the 
subject of Great Lakes coverage, and 
has figured prominently in constructive 
enterprises connected with the Lake 
end of the business. For sixteen years 
he made his headquarters in Chicago. 
He is the originator and founder of the 
Great Lakes Register, the first scien- 
tific classification society for supervis- 
ing the construction and inspection of 
vessels operating on those inland 
water routes. The Register was lately 
merged with the American Bureau of 
Shipping, and the latter still issues its 
Lake Register as a separate volume. 

As the author of many exhaustive 
pamphlets on marine insurance sub- 
jects, Mr. Prime’s name has gained wide 
recognition throughout shipping and in- 
surance circles. The recommendations 
contained in one of these pamphlets re- 














How Marine Insurance Serves Business || | 





What Will 


The Jones Act Remedy? 


The facts underlying The Jones Act are more or 
Of the general public few have a 
clear idea of the conditions that The Jones Act 
was designed to correct. 
counts for the variety of contradictory opinions 
heard about the benefits or injuries that will re- 
sult from the operation of the new Merchant 


less obscure. 


Marine Law. 


Why not get the facts? Nowhere have we seen 
a clearer statement of the facts underlying the 
insurance phases of the Jones Act than the state- 
ment of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board, published in the booklet “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” 


Here in plain business English he tells the insur- 
ance conditions that the Jones Act was designed 
to remedy. He speaks as an authority and gives 
the facts straight from the shoulder. 


To understand the Jones Act you should read 
Dr. Huebner’s booklet. We will mail you a copy 


on request. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 


MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 








This doubtless ac- 
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sulted in the organization of the Great 
Lakes Protective Association, a society 
of shipowners working to sectre better 
protection for the lives of sailors on 
Lake vessels, and to provide adequate 
compensation for those sailors who are 
injured, or for their families in case of 
death. 

Mr. Prime was born in 1863 in Jersey 
City, and became associated with Chas. 
BE. & W. F. Peck in 1885. He was re- 
sponsible principally in 1906 for the 
consolidation of C. E. & W. F. Peck 
with Albert Willcox & Co. and Walker 


- & Hughes. 





F. B. HALL & CO.”S DANCE 

Nearly three hundred members and 
employes of Frank B. Hall & Co. attend- 
ed the dance held by the company last 
Friday at the Hotel Pennsylvania. In 
addition to the dancing some excellent 
musical numbers were put on by some 
of the amateur talent connected with 
the company. 


THE BRITISH WEST AFRICAN 

London, Jan. 15.—A few months ago 
there -was much speculation as to 
whether Lever’s were at the back of the 
British West African Underwriters, 
Ltd., which, registered in August 1920, 
with a nominal capital of £50,000, under- 
wrote an issue of Tin Areas of Nigeria 
Debentures. 

No list of allotments is yet on the file, 
but a copy of the register of directors 
is there, showing that the board con- 
sists of Mr. Percy Moore Sanderson (a 
director of various “Mac Fisheries” 
companies), a solicitor, and two solici- 
tors’ clerks, the three last named being 
the signatories of the memorandum. 
Mac Fisheries, Ltd., is not a Lever 
Brothers’ subsidiary, but Lord Lever- 
hulme personally is largely interested. 





The United States branch of the Nor- 
wegian Marine & Transport, 50 Beaver 
Street, has given up its first floor 
offices. 
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Interesting Exhibits 
at the Marine Show 


LLOYD’S TESTS FOR WELDING 





Modern Fire Detecting Systems and 
Bilge Pumps; Insurance Men 
Attend Commodore Banquet 





A large group of marine insurance 
men attended the dinner given Tues- 
day evening at the Hotel Commodore 
py the National Marine League, at 
which Senators Wesley L. Jones and 
William M. Calder were the principal 
speakers. The dinner was held in con- 
junction with the second annual Na- 
tional Marine Expositicn, open all this 
week at the Grand Central Palace. 

Although marine insurance is not 
represented directly at the exposition 
this year—the Automobile had space 
there in 1920—several companies have 
exhibits which should interest insur- 
ance men attending the exposition. 
One company is exhibiting two ma- 
chines designed by Lloyd’s Register 
for the purpose of testing electrically 
welded specimens. These machines 
are used in testing all apparatus which 
is proposed to be used in electric arc 
welding on ships carrying their protec- 
tion. Believing that most ship-build- 
ers, owners, and operators are attracted 
by the latest developments in electric 
are welding as applied to shipbuilding 


_there are on exposition at the Palace 


samples of joints used in the “Fullagar’”’, 
the latest of all welded ships, after be- 
ing tested by Lloyd’s Register; also 
samples of material and machinery 
used in the: process. Demonstrations 
of the process in operation are given. 

The Fire Detecting Wire Corporation 
is demonstrating its automatic fire de- 
tecting alarm system, which is sup- 
posed to register immediately whether 
a fire on board a vessel starts from a 
flame or from unusual heat causing 
spontaneous combustion, and _ desig- 
nates the location of the fire. This sys- 
tem is also advocated to detect over- 
heating of the engine bearings. The 
active part of this arrangement con- 
sists of an insulated*fusing metal wire 
ot any degree of fusing. When heat 
reaches the wire the metal becomes 
plastic and penetrates through the in- 
sulation giving the alarm. According 
to the demonstrator, it is a closed cir- 
cuit system, always in operation, a 
trouble bell giving immediate notifica- 
tion in case the system becomes inop- 
erative. Protection from mechanical 
injury is afforded by a special patented, 
siotted, cold rolled electro-galvanized 
steel moulding. 

Another machine . attracting atten- 
tion is the Diaphragm Pump, deve'oped 
years ago by a certain Captain Loud, 
who had witnessed many ships sink 
because sand or other ballast would 
clog the pumps. Every vessel ships a 
certain amount of: water and the stop- 
ping of the pumps is a dangerous thing. 
With these scenes in his memory Cap- 
tain Loud spent several years trying 
to provide mechanical means that would 
Temove water, containing sand and 
gravel, from the bilges. Discovering 
finally that a diaphragm made of rub- 
ter could be substituted for the ordi- 
Dary piston as used in the plunger 
pump, he completed in 1875 what is 
now known as the diaphragm pump. 

Most of the big ship-building and re- 
pair yards are represented at the Ex- 
position as well as many -concerns 
manufacturing marine accessories. 





MARINE SYNDICATES MEETING 

Subscribers to the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates met yesterday to 
consider several proposals for extend- 
ing the Syndicates’ functions and 
amending the articles of agreement. 
One of the principal matters brought 
up was the motion to establish a 
United States Salvage Association. De- 
tails of the meeting were received too 
late for publication in this issue of The 

stern Underwriter. 


Broker Makes Plea 
For Adequate Rates 


TOO CHEAP INSURANCE IS BAD 





Duty of Broker to Establish Harmoni- 
ous Relations Between Marine 
Companies and Shippers 





Even a broker sometimes goes on 
record as being favorable to an in- 
crease in rates. Most persons are im- 
bued with the notion that a broker’s 
task, as the representative of an as- 
sured, is to whip the underwriting com- 
panies into submission until they will- 
ingly accept rates offered them, but to 
prove there are exceptions to every 
rule, Frank Hamlin, manager of the 
marine department of F., McCarthy 
Company, 68 William Street, cal's for 
co-operation between the insurance 
companies and shippers in an article 
in “Export Trade,” a weekly magazine 
circulating among exporters and manu- 
facturers. Mr. Hamlin calls it a brok- 
er’s duty to try to protect a company’s 
reserves by allowing the underwriter 
to charge reasonable rates, for he be- 
lieves that too cheap insurance is often 
uncollectible insurance. Mr. Hamlin’s 
remarks are in part as follows: 

“From the earliest days of its history, 
the principles and practice of Marine 
Insurance were founded on good faith 
as between the assurer and the as- 
sured. During the great world war, 
due possibly to the predominance. of 
war risk insurance, this abiding prin- 
ciple was to a considerable degree lost 
sight of. This change in methods, ag- 
gravated by the chaotic conditions ex- 
isting throughout the world generally, 
has now become so marked, that there 
has developed a battle of wits between 
underwriters and shippers, to the detri- 
ment of each of their interests, and, 
what is of vastly more importance, has 
had a tendency to hamper and restrict, 
to some extent, the foreign trade of 
the United States. 

“To a certain degree the marine in- 
surance broker has been responsible 
for this condition. The far-seeing brok- 
er has an opportunity to do much to 
restore conditions to normal. It is im- 
possible, however, for his efforts to 
avail unless he can bring together the 
marine insurance companies and the 
shippers on a ground of common in- 
terest. 

“Just a word about rates of insur- 
ance. It is obvious that no one insures 
unless there is a possibility of loss or 
damage. It follows then that insurance 
without adequate financial reserves is 
more or less valueless. Unless under- 
writers gre allowed to secure rates 
which make underwriting profitable 
they cannot set up such reserves, and 
here is where the brokerage profession 
can play its part wisely and with bene- 
fit to all: On the one hand protect his 
client, the shipper, from exorbitant in- 
creases in rate, but on the other hand 
point out to this same client the neces- 
sity for placing his business in sound 
companies, even at the expense of an 
increase in his insurance cost. He may 
suffer the loss of some business, but 
if he persist and has the support of 
the exporter and importer whose busi- 
ness is really worth while, and I be- 
lieve he would have, it will not be long 
before the shipping world is convinced 
that Too Cheap Insurance is Bad In- 
surance.” 





REPRESENTS NATIONAL BOARD 

Sheldon Catlin, vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
is representing the National Board of 
Marine Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion. of Marine Underwriters of the 
United States at the National Coun- 
cillors’ meeting of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington today. 





The recent contraction of the marine 
insurance market leaves considerable 
office space in the district still unoccu- 
pied. “For rent” signs are in evidence 
on William and Beaver streets and on 
Hanover Square, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








*No Frills Should Go 
With Non-Cancellable 


VIEWS OF JOHN M. PARKER GIVEN 


Richard H. Thompson Sums Up Work 
of Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters 


Two interesting articlos on accident 
end health insurance were published 
by the “Journal of Commerce” in its 
Review of the Year Edition. The au- 
thors were John M. Parker, secretary 
of the accident and liability depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life; and Richard 
H. Thompson, chairman of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters. In discussing non-cancel- 
lable insurance, a live-wire topic, Mr. 
Parker said: 

Non-Cancellab’e Insurance 

“One of the lines which has been 
somewhat in the limelight is that of 
noncancellable insuraree, for which 
there appears to have been a limited 
demand. Inasmuch as this form of ac- 
cident insurance is, as its name indi- 
cates,.cne under which when once a 
risk Is established a company cannot 
cancel or decline to renew it on ac- 
count of impairment or for any other 
reason, it should be written only upon 
very careful selection and at adequate 
rates for the coverage promised. While 
non-cancellable policies in one form or 
another have been issued by some com- 
panies for a number of years, the vo'- 
ume does not appear to have been suffi- 
cient to aid materially in arriving at 
adequate bases for the computation of 
proper premiums and reserves. Non- 
cancellable insurance had quite a boom 
during the year under greatly varying 
forms and almost as many basic rates 
as there were companies issuing poli- 
cies. Some companies pushed the plan, 
others simply issued policies to meet 
demands, while a third class, that had 
not entered the non-cancellable field 
showed much interest in the work of 
the underwriting and actuarial commit- 
tees recent’'y appointed by the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Heaith In- 
surance to investigate and report unon 
the entire question. These are repre- 
sentative committees, and the reports 
of their work will be studied carefully 
by all companies interested in this 
class of business. The fact should not 
be lost sight of, however, that a non- 
cencellable policy including the liberal 
benefits of present day policies con- 
taining a cance'lation option would re- 
quire a premium that would be prac- 
tically prohibitive, so that non-cancel- 
lable policies need to be simple con- 
tracts without frills or furbelows. Un- 
derwriters in general do not consider 
that non-canceliable polcies will make 
a serious inroad upon the volume of 
rezu’ar accident business.” Mr. Parker 
also paid this tribute to Mr. Thompson: 

Boost For Thompson 

The Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, under Chairman 
Richard H. Thompson, has shown much 

‘activity of a constructive character, 
particularly in connection with non- 


cuncellable policies, and the work of 
the committee of five on statistics. That 
committee has done a_ tremendous 
amount of work in-preparing a system 
of statistics pertaining to health insur- 
ence, applicable to the offices of small 
as well as large companies at a mini- 
mum of expense. Its work has been 
done with the hope of rendering simi- 
lar service at scme future time in con- 
nection with accident insurance statis- 
tics. 
Work of the Bureau 

Mr. Thompson summed up the work 
ot the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters as follows: 

Early in 1920 the companies realized 
that a complete, unselfish spirit of co- 


cperation was needed and this could 
be accomplished throveh a rejuvena- 
tion of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
cent and Health Underwriters. By tre- 
quent meetings and hard work on the 
part of the various committees within 
a short period of months the member- 
ship has been increased from twenty- 
two companies at the beginning of 1920 
to thirty-seven at the beginning of 


i621, and things that were for a long 
time thought impossible are now num- 


-bered among the achievements of the 


bureau. Confidence in each other and 
a keen desire on the part of each mcm- 
ber to do his part has enabled the bu- 
reau to accomplish the following: 

1. Adoption of Standard Manual and 


uniform classification of risks. 

2. Adoption of a uniiorm plan for 
keeping health insurance statistics. 

3. Adoption of an agreement to dis- 
continué the writing of beneficiary in- 
surance as of midnight, June 30, 1921. 

4. The appointment of an underwrit- 
ing and aetuarial committee to look 
into the whole subject of non-cancel- 
lable insurance 
5. Helpful discussions om the subject 
of partial disability 

6. Helpful discussions on the subject 
of a service bureau. 

7. Distribution by the Committee of 
Five on Statistics of a schedule of rec- 
cmmended health rates and coverages. 

8. Promulgation of a _ schedule of 
rates by the Committee of Five on Sta- 
tistics for various weekly periods of 
elimination. 

AMERICAN SURETY’S YEAR 

The American Surety Company paid 
$1,219,078 in claims in 1920, the num- 


ber of claims being 5,306. The net pre- 
mium receipts of the company amount- 
ed to $7,004,015, an increase of $996,- 
4171 over 1919. The company has 14,- 


representatives, an increase 
of 133 over 1919. These representa- 
tives report through forty branch office 
The company’s 
$14,179,233. The business of the Amer- 
ican Surety last year showed an in- 
crease of 162-3 per cent over that of 
1919. A great, conservative insurance 
company a credit to any business, is 
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The General Casualty & Surety, De- 
troit, is now writing all lines in New 
Jersey, Frederick R. Knopf, resident 
partner of J. P. Budde & Co., having 
been appointed general agent in New- 
ark. 
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7p ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager. 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47Y & WALNUT STS. 








FIRE AND LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 








Some Little Things Casualty 
Insurance Salesmen Should Know 








By Clarence T. Hubbard, Aetna Affiliated Companies 





























A casualty agent, just breaking into 
the game, gpproached a friend in the 
endeavor to sell him a- burglary policy. 
The friend happened to also be an in- 
surance man although he limited his 
endeavors to an inside job with a life 
insurance company. The club salesman 
with plenty of pep, enthusiasm and good 
approach opened the “interview” and 
then continued to keep it open for fifteen 
full and long minutes while he proceed- 
ed to dwell on the evils of thieves, 
their extensive operations and local ac- 
tivities. Whether anything was said 
about the losses caused by burglaries 
is not recorded. At any rate the final 
score was 10 to 0, favor of the prospect 


salesmen can do—and to advantage, 
The Personal Attraction 

The knowledge that a prospect always 
recognizes and shows attraction towards 
anything of personal interest such as 
the sight of his own name or the pic- 
ture of any of his property is a fact 
which can often help an insurance rep- 
resentative. A Bridgeport casualty ag. 
ent—a general agent to be specific—ap- 
plies this means quite successfully from 
time to time. Only recently in endeav- 
oring to round up more leasehold and 
property damage insurance as well as 
general fire, he in person worked up a 
list of prospects and then motored out 
and with a camera secured a picture of 
each of their homes. Knowing the 
needs of each one he mailed them a 











THE HEART OF BUSINESS 


Che heart of business ~the vital spot 
which directs the life or death of com~ 
mercial success ~1S zmaney. 
not materialize, business 

Your business ~private or commercial ~ 
may be flourish: 
ra ta promising ~yet a single fire, an aceident, 
a lawsuit or a public riot can wreck your entire 
financial system 

Protect the “heart of your business” with 
anne insurance protection and yo 
at all times a full control over financial attacks 

ROBBINS H HAYES ‘i 


When money does 
es dead 


your income established, your 


u will have 
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—in favor of his slipping away. Asa 
climax the insurance man’s insurance 
friend asked what he thought of his 
sales talk. “Fine!” replied the life man 
aware that something had stopped. It 
was the pressure on his right ear. “I'll 
think the propvsition over.” 


Two hours later another chap breezed 
in. “Mr. Walters?” “Yes.” “May I ask 
you a personal question in the interest 
of my profession?” “Why—yes!” re- 
plied the party of the first part getting 
real interested. “Then give me your 


opinion as to why so many employes in 
ur organization and others hold as 
their greatest fear loss of their jobs?’ 


“Money reasons, I suppose,”’* was Wal- 
ter’s reply. “Exactly—the average man 
is afraid of having his income interfered 
with in any manner. The thought of 
privation, even in the slightest degree 
is alarming. Still these same people— 
including you and I—often lose a year’s 
earnings or several years’ savings by 
not being equally as apprehensive of 
the outgo. Ever see this cartoon? It 
illustrates my point exactly.” 
Gains One Place; Loses Another 


At this stage the salesman exhibited 
a cartoon quite familiar to all readers 
of our biggest national weekly. It was 
entitled: Gaining at the BungHole But 
Losing at the Spigot. The sketch pic- 
tured Uncle Sam astride a large barrel 
into which, through a funnel in the 
bunghole, a- stream of dollars were 
passing. The spigot being wide open, 
however, the dollars were running out 
just as fast. 

The second salesman, although a per- 
fect stranger to the life insurance man, 
placed the burglary policy. He didn’t 
talk to his prospect—he talked with 
him. Or to be more specific, he 


reasoned with him and didn’t forget to 
call into action those 35 affected nerve 
centers which his pat cartoon made pos- 
sible. A study of his methods illustrate 
a few of the little things insurance 


letter, the message being changed in 
each case and the proper photograph 
enclosed pasted on a bit of neat card- 
board. The cardboard pieces were 
about the size of a postcard. Alongside 
of the picture he would print a word or 
two according to the line he wished the 
prospect to consider. To those he 
wanted to interest in fire insurance 
these words were added: “A house has 
but two values. Its selling value and 
its insurance value. The former can 
be secured by bargaining—the latter 
only through forethought and action in 
having the value’ properly insured. Is 
your house insured to meet its present 
value?” The brief letter which accom- 
panied urged the proper action. In a 
similar way the other photographs were 
used and the messages changed to 
properly drive home the thought of Use 
and Occupancy; Water Damage; 
Property Damage; Leasehold; Theft 
and other forms of real estate protec- 
tion. The campaign resulted in a sub- 
stantial addition of new business. “Very 
few people have pictures of their own 
homes,” says this agent, “and the very 
photograph itself is an attention getter 
right at the beginning.” 


Plate Glass Drive 

A plate glass insurance salesman by 
means of a few “little things” added to 
his selling success. Although entirely 
opposed to gaining interviews by any 
“trick” .means this salesman evolved a 
bit of originality for introduction pur- 
poses that won him good attention. As 
a representative of several casualty 
lines he chose plate glass as a leader 
because of the good entree it gave him 
to other lines. To give his approach a 
little stamp of originality he procured 
some small pieces of glass about the 
size of a business card. With the aid 
of a small camels’ hair brush and some 
white paint he neatly lettered his name 
and business on each one along with 4 
thin white border around the edges. 
When making his call upon a business 
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-—Visit 


Europe or the Orient 
as Our Guest 








ERE are the details of the Production Contest, 
the winners which will be presented with a 
two months’ trip to Europe or the Orient as guests 

















of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland.. 
The Period of Competition 





E period of competition will be from 
April 1, 1921 to March 31. 1922. 


Those Eligible 





A persons concerned in the produc- 
tion of business for the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company are eligible to enter 
the contest. 

In order that every contestant shall have 
an equal chance, contestants have been 
divided into the following four classes: 

Class A—Includes all Agents who Teport 
to a General Agent or to a Fidelity & 
Deposit Branch, and strictly local Agents 
who report direct to the Home Office but 
have no Sub-Agents or Brokers under them. 

Class B—Includes all Branch Managers 
and General Agents. (Those who have Sub- 
Agents and Brokers working under them). 

Class C—Includes all City Agents and 
Brokers. 

Class D—Includes heads of Home Office 
Departments concerned in the under- 
writing of business—as Burglary, Contract, 
Fidelity, Public Official-Depository and 
Judicial. 


Arrangement of Classes and 





Method of Tabulation 





ONTESTANTS in Class A will be 

divided into six territorial groups in 
order to equalize varying sectional condi- 
tions and differences in the character of 
populations, methods of business and sea- 
sonal peculiarities. 

A definite quota, worked out on an 
actuarial basis and based on 1920 popula- 
tion census, has been assigned classes A, B, 
and C, so that the Agent in the large town 
has no advantage over the man in the small 
community. 

To determine the quota in points in 
any class proceed as follows: 

Class A—multiply the population of the 
community by .0045. 


EMEMBER, the Contest begins April 
1, 1921. There is still plenty of 
time to enroll, but it is best to act 


quickly. 


This contest will be good for you, good 
for the whole Surety 
business. There is a lot of good Surety 


for us, and good 


Class B (cities under a million)—multiply 
the population of the community where 
the contestant’s office is located by .0045; 
multiply the population of each city and 
town in the territory having 2500 or more 
inhabitants by .0045 and total the results 
of all the multiplications. 

Class B (cities of a million and over) 
multiply the population of the community 
where the contestant’s office is located by 
.006; multiply the population of each city 
and town in the territory of 2500 or more 
by .0045; total the results of all the multi- 
plications, 

It will be seen that by this method the 
Branch Manager or General Agent is not 
in competition with the sub-agent or broker, 
and has every incentive to help the sub- 
agent already established and to obtain 
any sub-agents in any territory where the 
F & D is not now represented. 

Winners in these classes shall be those 
contestants making the largest increase in 
percentage of points over the quotas as- 
signedthem. The contest is not based on 
acomparison of production in any previous 
period. Newly appointed Agents have an 
equal chance with those already established. 

Contestants will be credited on all 
premiums, new and renewal, (less returned 
premiums and rebates on same) and rein- 


Agreement in duplicate and send it to the 
Home Office, whereupon he will be assigned 
a serial number and notified what his quali- 
fying quota is. 

The standing of the different contestants 
will be announced at frequent intervals, 
but always bv serial numbers and never by 
name. 


“Prizes 


HERE will be twenty prizes, distributed 
as follows: 
Class A . 12 prizes 
gh See ee 
A Bias 
cage aa ee a 


HE winner of each prize will be given 

a two months’ trip with all expenses 
paid, to Europe, or to the Orient, as the 
Committee shall finally decide. If the win- 
ner is married, he may be accompanied by 
his wife, whose expenses will also be paid 
throughout by this Company. 

No winner will be permitted to sell, 
assign or transfer his trip. The trip must 
be taken within certain time limits and in 
the manner decided by the Committee. 


In event of ties, each of the tying con- 





Fidelity and Deposit Company 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 


surance premiums secured .between April testants will receive the prize offered. 


1,1921 and March 31, 1922 inclusive and 
remitted to the Company by May 31, 1922. 

To encourage production of business 
along lines which are most profitable to, 
the Company, and further to equalize the 
opportunities for writing certain types of 
business in certain sections, contestants 
are credited with points on the basis of 
the table which follows:— 


Burglary Residence and Holdup... 
Burglary Mercantile............... 


The Committee 





HE following committee will have en- 
tire direction of the contest and will 
announce the winners as soon after April 1, 
1922 as possible: 
GUY Le R. STEVICK, EMMET MYERS, Manager, 
Vice Pres. Fidelity & DepositCo, St. Louis Branch Office. 


San Francisco, Calif. G. ARTHUR HOWELL 
"4 seduce ol 3. , 
F. B. OWEN, Haas & Howell, Genl. Agts., 


.2 points per $100 
l point per 100 


Contract Construction. ............ 3 points per 100 Swenk cowell; Ls ie 

Contract Supply... ....cccsccssiese 4 points per 100 @wemCrowell,Laurenson&Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

SY .ch ss sui bbe scapese menos 3 points per 100 General. Agents,Cleveland,Ohio F PRICE 

piety Clnclading Blanket Bonds). .3 points per 100 V. L. P. SHRIVER, ter 8 P oni & Webb 

Rk be aeecctnecqeesusesasnceee 1 > sburg ONG, E TICE S 

Ranta 2 ficdgnnd j Points per 10, General Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. Geni, Agts., Chicago, lll, 
VINCENT A. CULLEN, A. L. TASH. M 
Fidelity & Deposit Company, o Re SUSE, PERRET, 

Enrollment New York City. = Boston Branch Office, 





M. F, DOBBINS, SPENCER WELTON, 
Dobbins,Jones& Co. Genl.Agts. Vice Pres.,Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. Baltimore, Md. 


ACH contestant in classes A, B,and C 
will be required to sign a Contest 





business to be had in your territory. The 
surface has not been. scratched. We will 
help you in every possible way to get it. 
Go after it and then go to Europe or the 
Orient as our guest. 


For definite information as to the 
quota of your territory write to the 
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executive for the purpose of soliciting 
his plate glass insurance he would 
submit one of his “glass cards.” As 
they also contained the words—plate 
glass insurance—his method of intro- 
duction was in no way deceptive. The 
card generally always won him an inter- 
view. The outstanding feature of this 
plan, however, was found in the fact 
that the man interviewed very seldom 
destroyed the “card’”—on the opposite 
hand it was generally preserved and the 
salesman who used it also has evidence 
that many business men took delight in 
exhibiting it to their friends as an ob- 
ject of novelty. Not bad advertising! 

This agent also made an intensive 
drive for plate glass insurance from all 
individuals and firms located in the fi- 
nancial heart of his city and in all other 
cities located in his territory. He ob- 
tained a map of the city he was canvas- 
sing and after proper inquiry and knowl- 
edge drew a circle around the section 
which comprised the city’s real finan- 
cial center. Then exhibiting this map 
to all those he gained interview with— 
either through the “card” or other 
methods—he explained just about how 
much plate glass would have been dam- 
aged if the recent explosion which 
took place in Wall Street had instead . 
occurred where he was soliciting. This 
plan also won him business—yet it was 
a “little thing” to-do. 

The Deadly Brief Case 

Assigned to a new territory a “heavy 
producer” for one of the big casualty 
companies endeavored to place some 
big business in the way of expiosion 
coverages, riot and civil commotion, 
sprinkler leakage and other lines which 
needed stimulating. This required in- 
terviewing the leading executives of 
each firm approached. As this producer 
was a firm believer in using figures, 
facts and pictures to get his message 
across he found it necessary to carry a 
brief case. Being unknown in the terri- 
tory the brief case seemed to work as 
a handicap, many interviews being shied 
off in the opinions formed that he had 
“something to sell.” Feeling the ma- 
terial carried to be quite essential and 
not wishing to Iose too much time, this 
agent worked out a method which 
provéd so convenient he has employed 
it ever since. It consisted in doing 
away with the brief case using in place 
a little cloth bag which he carried be- 
neath his coat by means of a strap going 
over his right shoulder. The bag was 
about a foot wide and open at the top. 
This permitted him to enter an office 
“free handed”—still he had the neces- 
sary material with him in a very con- 
venient and handy way. The contents 
in no way proved bulky. 

The High Cost of Living 

Casualty lines can sometimes be 
levered by mail. A special agent in 
New England wishing to introduce hia 
services to the territory chosen tried 
“household furniture insurance” as an 
introductory means. Realizing that 
hundreds of people in his territory were 
unprotected in this direction he mailed 
to each one’of them a small. book ruled 
for the purpose of making “household 
inventories of furniture.” The booklet 
was accompanied by this letter follow- 
ing which in its caption—The High 
Cost of Losing—represented one of the 
headings. under which he introduced 
his offerings. A little thing truly—but 
an effective one! 

Dear Sir: {n re: The High Cost of Losing 

The High Cost of Living is mild compared 
with the High Cost of Losing. 

While it is true that most things have gone 
up, like mercury on a hot day, ‘the fact stil! 
remains that the High Cost of Living has been 
pestiaty ens at least—in the 

igh Return of Wage 

But the HIGH COST OF LOSING has had 


nothing to bring up the rear, so to speak—no 
clceraptives have appeared—excepting INSUR- 


The replacement of materials today repre 
sents a costly proposition and insurance based 
on OLD values hardly restores the LOSS of 
present values, 

Household Furniture has rapidly advanced in 
value and at present inventory will show you 
where MORE insurance is needed. Use the 
enclosed booklet to test this statement. 

_ To replace your rugs alone would call for an 
investment double or triple the original price. 


Yet FIRE can at any ‘time make this neces- 


Avoid the HIGH COST OF LOSING by let- 
ting the undersigned provide you with a proper 
Household Furniture Policy. 

When will it be? 

Yours for protection, 

Credited with a good volume of cas- 
ualty line production an Eastern ag- 
ent admitted his success was due, 
among other things, in the practising of 
“little things.” This agent, for illustra- 
tion, plans a minimum of five calls a 
day regardless of whether he has any 
prospects in sight or not. His average 
of daily calls is eight. By disciplining 
himself to make at least five calls a 
day he increases his business, for out 
of these calls an average must appear 
that will represent business secured 
just as out of a number of people in- 
sured an average will be injured or 
killed. Therefore, in addition to his 
regular leads and general endeavors he 
averages eight calls a day, a plan which 
in itself guarantees him a certain return 
of new business. 

A casualty salesman who makes fre- 
quent calls on bankers and financial 
men for the purpose of placing fidelity 
and depository bonds along with the 
writing of payroll robbery, burglary, 
plate glass and other lines discovered 
it a good plan to exhibit deposit slips 
in place of checks when talking insur- 
ance to the banker. When dwelling 
on the needs of a blanket bond, for ex- 
ample, he would fill out a blank deposit 
slip while talking to the banker and ex- 
plain how with such protection the 
bank’s general account would receive a 
deposit slip when anything happened 
instead of having a check charged 
against it. In fact, states this agent, 
the deposit slip illustration proves a 
good one for illustrating the value of all 
lines not only to bankers but to all 
prospects. 

A Heart Picture 


A rather unique method of solicitation 
is used by an enterprising casualty ag- 
ent who secures the advertising matter 
issued by a concern on which there is 
generally a picture of the company’s 
office or plant. Taking the picture he 
trims it to a heart shape. Pasting the 
“heart picture” on a printed card—a 
supply of which he maintains on hand 
—he mails the message to the official in 
charge of the firm’s insurance or who- 
ever the interested executive might be. 
The recipient generally evidences in- 
terest for two reasons—the recognition 
of his own building cut heart shape, and 
the message accompanying. His printed 
message goes on to tell how “the heart 
of business is money” and that when 
this heart goes dead, business follows 
likewise. The message concludes in il- 
lustrating how by adequate insurance 
protection the business of the firm soli- 
cited can be fully protected against 
“heart failure” caused by financial in- 
terference through explosion, riot, theft 
or fire. 





TO LECTURE ON COMPENSATION 





S. B. Ackerman, of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, on Speakers’ List 
of New York University 





S. B. Ackerman, of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau of the New York 
Insurance Department, is preparing a 
course of instruction in workmen’s 
compensation insurance for the Wall 
Street Division of New York University. 
Mr. Ackerman was formerly connected 
with the State Industrial Commission. 
Topics to be studied are: New York 
workmen’s compensation law; benefits 
under the law; computing present val- 
ues in death cases, permanent partial 
and permanent total cases; rehabilita- 
tion, industrial diseases; lump sums; 
trust fund; rate making; building the 
manual; experience and schedule rat- 
ing; safety work; estimating individual 
cases; computing reserves; auditing 
policyholders’ payrolls; uniform ac- 
counting system; Schedule Z; Schedule 
W; different types of carriers; taxation 
problems; standard office forms. 


‘ 


——_—— 








G. A. Goetschius, President 
1 Liberty Street New York 





“Service, Security and Satisfaction” 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 
Assets over Eighteen Million Dollars — 


The MO[OR Aczney 


General Agents 


Writing Business Metropolitan District, 
New. Jersey 


ONE OF THE LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Leslie W. Winslow, Vice-Pres. 
Phone—John 3291 


Suburban and State oi 











HERMAN 
68 William Street 





AUTOMOBILE 
CLAIMS — DAMAGE — TESTIMONY 
ADJUSTER — EXPERT 


25 Years of Practical Experience 


KRAMER 
Telephone 4959 John 





Moore Issues New 
Plate Glass Manual 


DATA 





COLLATES PREVIOUS 





All of United States Excepting Greater 
New York City Territory 
Provided For 





A new manual of rates and rules for 
plate glass insurance, entitled the 
Standard Plate Glass Insurance Manual 
and published by W. F. Moore, plate 
glass rater, will be put into effect on 
February ‘1 in all of the United States 
outside of Greater New York City. At 
a later date it will be applied to Great- 
er New York City business with appro- 
priate discounts. 

The new manual contains basic rates 
only and is qualified by differential 
percentages for various parts of the 
Tnited States which differ accqrding to 
the exposure indicated by actual ex- 
perience. This system of differentials 
is not new but heretofore has been ap- 
plied by multipliers whereas. under the 
new manual, there is a discount in 
nearly every case, because the table 
of basic rates has been readjusted to 
nreet existing conditions. 


Large plates containing 100 square 
feet or more of superficial area are rat- 
ed at.a premium for a full replacement, 
with the provision that if an agreement 
is attached to the policv for replace- 
ment by two plates containing an equa! 
area, a discoynt of 50 per cent is al- 
lowed from the premium for the large 
plate. 


Heretofore many companies have ob- 
jected to insuring certain kinds of show 
cases and others have made it a rule 
te insvre show cases only when the 
store front was also insured. The 
anesticon of the more hazardons show 
cases has been taken care of so that 
any show case offered may be accepted. 
This has been accomplished by increas- 
ing the rate on show cases contained 
in stores listed as extra hazardous. 

Many other improvements are intro- 
duced. notablv the method bv which a 
given size of glass not contained in 
the rate table may be rated by ascer- 
taining the relative size as compared 
with sizes actually given. The zeneral 
plan of the new manua! is simpler and 
clearer than of that which has been 
in use for some vears and the various 
amendments to the old manual have 
been collated and included. 





The Great Western Accident has 
doubled its premium income in Chicago. 





A Real Insurance Selling 
Special Agent is wanted 
by a large New York 
Company, to develop Fi- 
delity, Surety or Burglary 
Lines. Successful selling 
experience is imperative. 
If you can sell as you go 
and enthuse Agents as to 
the possibilities of their 
territories by selling, com- 
municate at once with 
photograph. Like to hear 
from local agents who are 
salesmen and want to do 
road work. Our own men 
may answer without jeop- 
ardizing their present po- 
sitions. 


Address—Box 43 


Care of 
The Eastern Underwriter 
‘ 105 William St. 
New York City 

















. CHECK PROTECTION GRATIS 


The Super Saftee Ink Corporation, of 
New York City, offers a $1,000 policy 
with every quart of its non-eradicable 
ink. The policy insures against forgery 
to the above limit and the ink costs 
$1.50 a quart. 





COMMERCIAL’S PROGRESS 

The Commercial Casualty has in- 
creased its capital from - $600,000 to 
$750,000. To its lines it has added 
fidelity, surety and burglary. To sul 
plus $150,000 has been added. During 
the year 1920 its business was $4,140, 
000; while assets increased to $4,500, 
000. 


The Massachusetts Fire & Marine has 
joined the Automobile Conference. 
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Oh, the Horror of the Broker’s Life! 
A most hazardous profession is that 
of the broker in this city. Just think 
of the experience of Eugene G. Nel- 
mark, of Brooklyn; called to the tele- 
phone and asked if he would not come 
and write an automobile policy; and 
then having arrived at the address to 
be met with a man with a pistol. Nie- 
mark escaped minus about $1,000 worth 
of jewelry. 
* ¢ * 

No Need of These Pencils Now 

The Newark “Call” is authority for 
the following little anecdote regarding 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity Company: 

It was nine years ago September 14, 
1911, that Mr. Reid first started his 
company in a 12x18-toot office at 45 
Willam Street, New York. On that day 
he was sitting on the window sill when 
a visitor poked his head through the 
door. 

“Where’s your office?” he asked in 
surprise. 

“Here it is, this one-room,” 
Mr. Reid. 

“Where’s your furniture?” was the 
next inquiry. 

“It’s on its way here what. there is 
of it. I haven’t even a pencil to start 
taking orders yet.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the visitor, “let me 
start you.” 

And he handed Mr. Reid a pencil ad- 
vertising “Green River” whiskey. This 
pencil Mr. Reid still has. He will 
frame it to hang in his private office in 
the new building. 

x ok * 

The Rockwood-Badgerow Personnel 

The Rockwood-Badgerow Company 
of Chicago is getting about as much 
publicity as any agency in the busi- 
ness, largely because of its strong per- 
sonnel and the manner in which the 
business is going ahead. It will be re- 
called that this is an office which holds 
general agencies of the Travelers and 
the Aetna. Ninety per cent of the busi- 
ness done is direct business. All kinds 
of insurance are written from accident 
to sprinkler leakage. W. H. Rockwood 
has been in the insurance business 
since 1905 and is a big persona’ pro- 
ducer. Harve G. Badgerow is one of 
the active young wires in the business 
and is president of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Federation. His early training 
— the writing of corporate surety 
bonds 


replied 


Norman J. Westerhold, treasurer of 
the company, is also a large producer, 
as is Frank P. Wood, the secretary. 
Among some of the other members are 
Lawrence M. Haarvig; Randolph R. 
Rawle, an outside man; John H. O’Con- 
hor, a specialist in corporate surety 
and a lawyer by profession; and Ray 
Y. Sanders, head of the life and acci- 
dent department. Mr. Sanders is al- 
ready one of the largest writers of life 
insurance in the West. Joseph E. 
Young is assistant manager of the life 
and accident department. P. J. Gan- 
thier is office manager. Charles E. 
O'Connell, one of the salesmen, was 
formerly an auditor with the Travelers. 
Joseph W. Cook, another salesman, was 
for years an underwriter of contract 
bonds for the American Surety Com- 
Dany. 

s ¢ @ 


Aetna Club To Have Monthly Publica- 
tion 

At the annual meeting of the local 

Aetna Club it was decided to have a 

monthly publication which will give an 

*pportunity for the announcement of 


-Connors, and the Misses I. G. 












different club affairs, name committee 
appointments, advocate new plans, 
items of intérest about members of the 
club, publication of short artitles relat- 
ing to the work the members are en- 
gaged in. The following officers were 
elected: M. W. Sutton, president; J. F. 
McAuliffe, first vice-president; Miss 


Kath’een C. Brennan, second vice-presi-’ 


dent; E. A. Lauth, secretary; Thomas 
S. Tice, treasurer; Miss Irene A. Bren- 
nan, recording secretary. The member- 
ship committee consists of Miss. Jennie 
Talbot and Mrs. C. J. Mayer; the 
finance committee of Miss I. V. Doane 
and C. H. Bogart. The directors are 
E. H. Mathews, E. P. O’Keefe, Miss G. 
L. Ryan and J. B. McGuire. The his- 
torian is Miss Isabel Turn and the as- 
sistant treasurers Joseph Lennon. F. A. 
Whittaker, Jennie Talbot, William J. 
Earley, 
M. Conrad, E. M. Morley and Charlotte 
MacNevin. 


“News from Home” 

The Home of New York has started 
the publication of a breezy illustrated 
helpful little paper called “News from 
Home,” one of the cleverest organs of 






NEWS FROM HOME 
A MONTHLY ORGAN OF 
THE HOME ‘sour NEW YORK, 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
rebtuhed 1m the interemta of the local agents of the Company and devoted 
| RP rpsuer Wace at E.L SULLIVAN, Evtiux 


JANUARY, 1921 
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the kind which The Eastern Under- 
writer. has yet seen. E. L. Sullivan is 
editor. 


Joyce Agency Does Million a Year 

When E. A. St. John became presi- 
dent of Joyce & Co. in 1908, the annual 
premium income was $125,000. In eight 
years he increased the premium income 
to over $500,000. Since 1915 the presi- 
dent of Joyce & Go. is Charles H. 
Burras. Its premium income in 1920 
was over $1,000,000. 

a a - 


Works For Thirty Companies 

Mr. David H. Keller, of Chicago, is 
doing work for thirty accident and 
health compensation companies. He is 
a graduate in medicine of the medical 
department of the University of New 
York. He practiced medicine for fifteen 
years. He was chief medical inspector 
of the Travelers and medical director 
of the Continental Casualty. During the 
war he was a major in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps and served seventeen 
months in France. He is the author of 
a volume entitled “Development De- 


fects.” 
a hd * 


Burglarize Insurance Office 
Burg ars entered the insurance office 
of Ter Bush & Powell, Schenectady, 
and went through the office furniture 
drawers. The loss was small. 
’-> * # 


F. G. Whitney’s Experience 

Floyd G. Whitney, who has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, New York manager of the 
Fidelity & Deposit and former assistant 
secretary of the navy, is a graduate of 
the University of North Carolina, and 
after he left college practiced law in 
that state. He entered an officers’ 
training camp at Camp Oglethorpe. 





W. E. SMALL, President 
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Georgia Casualty Company 


SurE Or Service 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 









E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. §. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 




















HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
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Accident is Par my on 
Burglary,Boiler and ““® p 
Credit Insurance 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Estabdiished (a5 


| THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York . 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident ~ ag 
New England 














Telephone:—John 5880 





MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








During the war, he was stationed in 
Washington with the ordnance depart- 
ment, 
Department Claims’ Board. He got out 
of the army in November. 
he got out of the army he went with 
the Fidelity & Deposit. 


* * * 


Exchange Becomes Company 

The Michigan Automobile Insurance 
Exchange started out to get a premium 
income of $1,000,000 in 1921. During 
the month of September, 1920, the Inter- 
Insurance Agency Companies, attorney- 
in-fact for the Michigan Automobile In- 
surance Exchange, formed a stock com- 
pany to take over the interests of the 
old Michigan Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change. The new company was capi- 
talized at $250,000. 


* * * 


Accident Man Once Raised Hogs 

C. O. Pauley, of the Central Business 
Men’s Association and the Illinois Mu- 
tual Accident & Health Company, 
raised hogs as an Iowa farm boy, taught 
grammar school for one year and 
tramped through the Middle West as a 
book salesman for six years. In 1910 
he went with the Old States Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago, 





remaining there until January, 
1919, when he was detailed to the War 


A day after 


BURGLARY CO-INSURANCE 





Much Progress Made In This Direction, 
Says John A. Kenny, 
of This City 





For the first time during the past 
year co-insurance became effective in 
the mercantile business, says John A. 
Kenny, of the Kenny agency, writing in 
the “Journal of Commerce” review of 
the year. Early in the year the compa- 
nies ceased writing insurance on the 
more valuable merchandise such as 
furs, silks and velvets except under a 
policy containing a co-insurance clause. 
This was a step in the right direction, 
and just recently the companies agreed 
that all mercantile policies not only in 
this city but throughout the country 
should contain a co-insurance clause. 

We have been a long time in arriving 
at co-insurance in the burglary business 
but it begins to look as if the trying 
period which we have been passing 
through will be fruitful of good results 
and that considerable progress in the 
right direction will be made in the not 
distant future. 





$2,851,783 A. & H. Premiums 
The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. produced in accident and 
health premiums $2,851,783. 
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“What is your business?” asked the shoe merchant. 


“Insurance. I have a local agency in Texas. I’m 
just returning from a visit to the head office of one 
of my companies.” And then Peters went on to tell 
about his visit at the San Francisco office of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, of the men he met there and the impres- 
sions he gathered from the visit. 

Just exactly what he said we don’t know. Perhaps 
he used, in substance, the words of one staunch 
veteran of the business, Mr. George F. Nichols, of 
Troy, N. Y., who after forty-four years as a lire- 
man’s Fund agent, wrote as follows: 

“My experience with them is that they always treat 
an honest fire loss fair and square. If they lean at all 
it is in favor of the insured. There is no company | 
would rather represent or be insured in than 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of San 
Francisco.” 

Whether or not Mr. Peters used these words, we 
leave it to you to imagine the general tenor of his re- 
marks from what transpired as a result of this chance 
conversation. 





They fell to chatting in the observation car 


About two weeks later a gentleman called on one of 
the officers of the Fireman’s Fund to place a line of 
$50,000 on a stock of shoes, at the same time offering 
to give the company all they wanted.to carry on two 
shoe stores in San Francisco and a factory in the East. 


Noticing a somewhat puzzled expression on the 
face of the Fireman’s Fund official, at this unsolicited 
proffer of business, the caller went on to explain: 


“On my last trip East I met a man named Peters 
from Texas. Although he didn’t know it, he ‘sold’ me 
the Fireman's Fund. He told me a lot of things about 
the company that I never knew before.” 

Mr. Peters didn’t just happen into conversation 
about the Fireman’s Fund. He had been in San 
Francisco visiting the company’s head office. He 
left with a new knowledge of, and an added enthu- 
siasm for the company. The effect of his remarks on 
his hearer proves that he spoke with conviction. 
That this conviction was founded upon experience is 
evident from the fact that H. N. Peters has repre- 
sented the Fireman’s Fund at Waxahachie, Texas, 
since 1808. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE—SAN FRANCISCO 
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